of 


Song. 


Trelan d 


“... all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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wherever you 
may be... 
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IT EARNED HIM £1,000 
(First Prize) 


Max Faulkner, winner of the 
Irish Hospitals’ £5,000 Inter- 
national Golf Tournament, 1959, 
seems to be confiding to. Mr. 
Joseph McGrath, Chairman of 
Hospitals Trust, Ltd., the secret 
of his ancient, magic putter. 
Max, incidentally, has entered 
for the 1960 renewal at Wood- 
brook (Bray, Co. Wicklow) on 
July 15, 16, 17. 
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His challenge to critics of State enterprise has had 
no takers so far 


Why not State plus 


Private Enterprise ? 


LIEUT.-GENERAL M. J. COSTELLO 


> I do think that Ireland is 
beginning to break out into a 
new stage of economic develop- 
ment, said Lieut.-General M. J. 
Costello, General Manager of the 
Irish Sugar Company. But I would 
emphasise the word “ beginning ”. 
I think a significant change is tak- 
ing place in the minds of the people 
of this country—and that’s what 
matters. After all, it’s there—in 
the mind of man—where the vital 
factor is to be found which effec- 
tively causes human progress. 


vith Fim Gilbert 


(in an interview w 


And what would you say, 
General, has been preventing 
this “ vital spark” from being 
more effective here during the 
last thirty years or so? 


Well, that’s a difficult question. 


Ireland has never had a full 
national consciousness on econ- 


omic issues. We’re a great people 
for knocking one another down. 
And in a sense we’ve been so busy 
doing this,. that we’ve never suc- 
ceeded in getting together to think 


Condensed from Development 
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about developing the country’s 
material resources efficiently. 
We've never been inspired by a 
national team-spirit in relation to 
working for Ireland. 


That's true, but for most people 
—the man-in-the-street or on- 
the-farm—it hasn’t been pos- 
sible for him to do much about 
it, even supposing he had the 
urge. 


Well, that brings us to the ques- 
tion of leadership. We will agree, I 
expect, that the Irish Government 
of today is very deeply concerned 
—and has learned a great deal— 
about our economic future. It is 
trying very hard to provide the 
ways and means for the country to 
prosper. 

But those in the controlling 
positions of Ireland’s actual econ- 
omy have been—let’s not mince 
our words—shortsightedly selfish 
and overcautious. They have been 
almost entirely concerned about 
looking after themselves and their 
own security. And mind you, this 
applies as much to the farmer as 
it does to the industrialist. 


But you admit there’s been a 

change? 

I do. There’s a far greater sense 
of this national economic con- 
sciousness now. Some of the top 
people have — belatedly — recog- 
nised their very great responsi- 
bility to the rest of the country. 

I wouldn’t say that it’s all being 
done out of the purest idealism, 
But they are now realising that 
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prosperity is indivisible, that it’s 
very much in their own interests 
to assist in the advancement of the 
national economy. Emigration 
takes on a different significance 
when you see it in terms of the 
loss of your own customers, 


Enlightened self-interest enters 
the scene? 


And there’s nothing wrong in 
that within the appropriate limits. 
We could do with a lot more of it, 
particularly the “ enlightenment” 
part. We’re only just starting on 
this new phase, and there will still 
probably be a lot of difficulties and 
a lot more squabbling between 
ourselves to be borne with before 
the light penetrates our economic 
darkness. 


About your own job of sugar 
production: you’ve been faced 
now with a new, rather ironic 
difficulty. Because the Sugar 
Company and the beet-growers 
have been so sugcessful in in- 
creasing productivity you’ve had 
to limit and even reduce the 
acreage of sugar-beet grown in 
Ireland for the last two years. 
The home market has reached 
saturation point. The obvious 
answer is to increase exports. 
What have you got to say about 
that? 


I agree, but the world trade in 
refined sugar is a very tight and 
tricky thing. Tariffs—for instance 
in the British market—are almost 
prohibitive. We can’t even sell 
them Irish golden syrup, which is 
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—I contend—cheaper and better 
than any competing brand. No, the 
best hope is exports of manufac- 
tured goods containing a high pro- 
portion of sugar. 


Chocolate crumbs, cakes, jams, 
confectionery? 


Yes—and the more highly-pro- 
cessed the better, so that the 
added value gained in the manu- 
facturing process flows back into 
the country’s economy. 

I want to ask you about your 
‘deas for the future development 
of the Sugar Company’s new 
project in the processing of fruit 
and vegetables. It seems almost 
incredible that Insh land, which 
ts capable of growing excellent 
crops of high-value fruit and 
vegetables—which are in world 
demand — is left producing 
third-rate pasture grass. 

I know, and this project is one 
that I've been working over for 
years. We’re only starting in a 
comparatively small way with one 
pilot plant in County Carlow. 

But you believe it will grow 
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I do. I think the potential is very 
great indeed. After all, British con- 
sumers alone buy annually some 
£1,000,000,000 of the types of 
processed foods which Ireland 
could produce, If we obtained only 
5 per cent. of this market it would 
still be worth more than the whole 
of the Irish store cattle trade. 


And it would involve less than 1 


ex ferret IMMNNUANe 
SUV ot 


AST yezr the Irish Sugar Co. 

broke all records with a 
phenomenal 139,000 tons of 
sugar from 68,000 acres of beet. 
The progress graph shows a rise 
from 16 cwt. per acre in 1946 
to 27 cwt. in 1947—and to 37.5 
cwt. in 1959. 

Now the home demand for 
Irish sugar and sugar products is 
being fully satisfied. Tariff pro- 
hibitions against refined sugar 
prevent further expansion for 
export, except through choco- 
late crumbs, confectionary, cakes 
and jams. 

These exports depend upon 
private enterprise. Meanwhile, 
the Irish Sugar Co. branch out 
into a modern type of farming— 
with a pilot pliant for processed 
fruit and vegetables ! 
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per cent. of the land, and would 
employ more than ten times as 
many people! And if all the 
avatlable and suitable land were 
used—say as effectively as the 
Sugar Company is using the 
once-barren bog at Gowla on 
the Department’s station at 
Glenamoy—what would Ireland 
then be producing? 


The answer to that would look 
so fantastic that no one would 
believe me! 

As you know, there has been 

much criticism of your action in 

moving out of your allotted 
field, for example, into the fruit 
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and vegetable business. It’s 
argued strongly that a State 


company should not enter into 
a sphere where tt is competing 
with private enterprise; that 1t 
is unfair for State funds to be 
used for this purpose, and that 
the State already has its fingers 
in too many pies, What have 
you got to say in reply? 

Plenty! In all the argumentation 
over private versus State enter- 
prise I feel that we are in danger 
of having the worst of both 
worlds. There’s a great deal of 
confusion of thought—and a re- 
markable anxiety to shy away from 
concrete discussion of real prob- 
lems. 

It’s argued that State enterprise 
means State Socialism, but that 
private enterprise does not; yet, to 
an ever-increasing extent, the 
State is encroaching on the affairs 
of the citizen, and _ so-called 
private enterprises are among the 
foremost in calling for State inter- 
vention in various forms. They 
demand subsidies and they 
demand grants; they demand 
regulation of “the other fellow ”, 
yet they strongly object to the 
regulation of their own affairs. 


Isn’t it more a question of how 
far should State enterprises go? 
Certain enterprises have in the 
nature of things to be run by the 
State. What advantage would be 
claimed for having the Post Office 
under the control of a private 
enterprise? Is there any demand 
by private enterprise to take over 
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the railways? Mr. Lemass has 
offered the canals free of cost to 
anybody who will take them, but 
there have been no takers. 

The bogs have been there from 
time immemorial but nobody tried 
to do anything about them until 
the State did. The Shannon ran to 
the sea, also from time immem- 
orial, and nobody took up the pro- 
posal of Sir Robert Kane over 100 
years ago, that the power going to 
waste at Castleconnell should be 
harnessed in the service of the 
Irish people. 

There is a mistaken idea that 
there is more State enterprise in 
this country than in others. It is 
very difficult to generalise about 
this, but it is worth pointing out 
that in France, the State makes 
motor cars, the State produces 
phosphates—in fact it has a mono- 
poly of these in practice—and it 
has a monopoly in the production 
of potash. It also has a tobacco 
monopoly. In Italy, State enter- 
prises build ships, build motor 
cars, manufacture heavy mach- 
inery, produce oil and engage in a 
host of other activities. 

Wouldn’t it be fair enough 

simply to say that in Ireland to- 

day any enterprise is a good 
thing so long as it is ENTER- 

PRISE? 

The one which I personally con- 
sider to have the best chance of 
success in Ireland is the system of 
co-operative enterprise. 

This has been an outstanding 
success in the Scandinavian coun- 
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tries and even in England and the 
United States there are vast and 
successful co-operative enterprises, 
The co-operative effort of Sir 
Horace Plunkett in this country 
was blighted by various forms of 
opposition. In spite of this, two of 
the largest exporters in the 
country, in terms of value, are co- 
operative enterprises. I refer to 
Clover Meats and the Ballyclough 
Co-operative Creamery. 
There are, I understand, a few 
firms in the export trade in pro- 
cessed fruit and vegetables? 
There are—in a small way only, 
however—and we hope for their 
co-operation. The scope for ex- 
pansion, and the available market, 
are so vast that there’s no sugges- 
tion of a State company muscling 
in on their preserves and squeez- 
ing them out. 


Cynics at Work 


Honeymoon: The period between 


better.” 
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May I put it this way: that you 
felt there was such a crying need 
for someone to get cctive in this 
work in a big way—end private 
enterprise had had a long time 
in which to do it — that you 
finally felt compelled to do it 
yourself? 

Correction: that the Sugar 
Company should do it. It is, after 
all, a logical development of the 
same principle on which we are 
buying beet, but applied to a 
wider range of agricultural pro- 
duce. 

Yes; but I don’t think the 


debate on private versus State 
enterprise has ended. 


Well, I’ve issued a challenge to 
certain critics of State enterprise 
to debate en this matter in public. 
And I’ve had no takers yet! 
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“JI do” and “ You’d 


MAN says his wife does bird imitations. Watches him like a 


aq 
(ee 


A MISsIonary priest in a South Seas island complains that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to keep the native 


women in clothing. 


Sure, haven’t we the same situation in this country? 


SOMETIMES it isn’t the wolf at the door that keeps men 
broke. It’s the mink in the window. 


These Treasures 
Await Finders! 
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OWN under the green water 

of the Blasket Sound, 
among the streaming seaweed and 
the broken timbers and the rusty 
cannon, lies the war chest of the 
Santa Maria de la Rosa, a ship 
of the Spanish Armada _ that 
foundered here on a wild Sep- 
tember day in 1588. “60,000 
ducats in coin and as much again 
in gold and silver plate,” said the 
only man who, of all the 300 on 
board, reached the shore alive. 

It still lies there, the washing of 
ten times ten thousand racing 
tides, for these are perilous waters 
and amateur divers might be well 
advised to let it lie there, with 
the bones of Don Martin de 
Villafranca and Don Diego and 
Don Francisco and the two gallant 
Irish captains, John Rice and 
Philip Roche. 

There are other Armada ships, 
easier of access, which the frog- 
men might visit. There is the San 
Marcos at Spanish Point in County 
Clare, although Sir George Carew 
tried to salvage the cannon here, 
a few weeks after the wreck, and 


They’re Awash and Ashore 
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> Gold and amber, dollars, 

3 ducats and  doubloons 
. . . You will hear tales 
of treasures all over the 

> country. 
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a few ducats may have stuck to 
his fingers in the process. 

There is the Concepcion in Ard 
Bay, Carna, although it is 
rumoured that a local O’Flaherty 
lordling got there even before 
the minions of Queen Bess, a 
monarch who combined a keen 
eye to the main chance with a 
notable capacity for getting her 
own way. 

Indications are, unfortunately, 
vague in the case of the ship that 
went down in Broad Haven, 
County Mayo. The money chest 
was brought ashore here by local 
enthusiasts, but was left in charge 
of a person equally lacking in a 
knowledge of astronomy and 
native wit, who buried it “in a 


bog between two ~strands just 
under the moon.” The moon, 
unhappily, had moved by the 


time he and his colleagues came 
back. 

But the locations of the 
Duquesa Santa Ana in Loughros 
Bay and of the ship that ran on 
Carraig ma Spainneach near 
Kincaslough are known, and it 
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HE full list of Ireland's hidden 
treasures would be very 

indeed. Gold and amber, 
ducats and doubloons, 


long 
dollars, 
the jewels of a chieftain’s wife 
and the tin box of sovereigns 
hidden by a thrifty farmer, the 
Roman dish looted by 
the men who brought Patrick 
into slavery and the chalice of 
the hunted priest. 

They have all been found, but 
ethers are still awaiting a 
finder. Not to the 
treasures in lakes, guarded by 
the crock 
the 


silver 


mention 


water-monsters, and 
of gold at the end of 
rainbow. 
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should not be too hard to find 
the two wrecks outside Killybegs 


harbour, or the Balanzara off 
Inishowen or the Girona below 
Dunluce Castle. 


One December evening in 1765 
four “rough fellows” called at 
the inn of Ballybrazil to refresh 
themselves on ale and_ strong 
waters and passed on to stay the 
night at New Ross. Their rough 
behaviour frightened the good 
folk of the inn, and the authorities 
were informed. Then came a sea 
captain with a horrid tale of 
piracy and murder—he had come 
upon a sinking and bloodstained 
ship of the Waterford coast. 

The four villains, who were the 
boatswain, the cook and two sea- 
men in the Earl of Sandwich, on 
passage from America, had mur- 
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dered the captain, a passenger and 
his wife and daughter, and two 
seamen and two boys, and 
attempted to scuttle the ship 
while they pulled to the shore in 
the longboat loaded with “ dollars, 
jewels, gold dust and ingots”. 
They landed on the east side of 
Waterford harbour at a place 
since called Dollar Bay, broke the 
treasure up into several lots and 
hid it, and made off inland. 

The hue and cry was raised 
and they were run down, tried for 
piracy and mutiny and hanged in 
chains on the Muglins Rocks near 
Dalkey Island. Parties searched 
high and low for the treasure, and 
soldiers from Duncannon Fort va- 
earthed two hundred and fifty 
bags of dollars, but local tradition 
asserts that much of the booty re- 
mains to be found somewhere 
around Dollar Bay and Broomhill 
Point. 

When we turn from the sea to 
the land we find tales of treasure 


in a'most’ every parish. There 
are highwaymen’s hoards, for 
although highwaymen are by 


nature a spendthrift lot, many of 
them were shot down by belli- 
cose coach guards or strung up 
by indignant peace officers before 
they had time to enjoy their pick- 
ings. A_ riding boot full of 
guineas was, we are told, hidden 
by Crotty the Robber under the 
cliffs of Coumshingaun and not 
yet found, and the equally active 
Freeny hid his hoard in a cave 
near Killaughrim, County Wex- 
ford. 
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Then there are the church 
treasures, precious vessels and 


reliquaries hidden away by pious 
hands on the approach of Queen 
Elizabeth’s freebooters or Crom- 
well’s ravening iconoclasts; the 
secret of their hiding places died 
with the martyred friars, but the 
tale of the treasure is still re- 
membered at Muckross and 
Abbeyknockmoy, Donoughpatrick, 
Mourne Abbey and many another 
place, as well as at Scattery Island, 
Clonmacnois, Glendalough and 
other earlier monasteries which 
suffered at the hands of other, 
earlier plunderers and pirates. 
This must have happened often 
in a country with such a stirring 
past, and not only to churches 
and abbeys, but to the laity, both 
rich and poor, as well. How often 
the alarm must have been fol- 
lowed by a rush to hide the 
valuables before taking to flight, 
and how many of these hoards 
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were never their 
owners. 

Some years back, a young man 
hunting rabbits in the Burren of 
County Clare pulled up out of a 
crevice in the rock the finest 
Bronze Age gold gorget ever 
found. It is now the pride of the 
National Museum’s prehistoric 
gold collection, but who hid it 
there two thousand five hundred 
years ago and why? Not many 
miles away, near Corofin, a small 
girl driving home the cows found 
more than a thousand silver coins 
of the time of King John. Who 
was the owner, and why did he 
hide them there? 

What terror of fire and sword 
lies behind the finding by railway 
workers in the year 1854, near 
Newmarket-on-Fergus, of a great 
hoard of gold ornaments, more 
than 150 different items? These 
are three great finds—out of many 
—in one county out of many. 


recovered by 


a 


‘Two Irish clergymen—one a Catholic, the other a Protestant 
—found themselves obliged to share a bedroom in an 


Holy Rivalry 


overcrowded hotel. 


Before getting into their respective beds, they both knelt 
down to say their prayers, and each felt that, for the honour 
of his Church, he must pray as long as the other. Next morn- 
ing the boots found them both kneeling at their bedsides— 


sound asleep. 


| HOLD the philosophy—and it applies to nations as well as 
individuals—that once people start feeling sorry for them- 


selves they are finished. 


An Taoiseach SEAN T. LEMASS 


Proposed: A man-made 
“Giant’s Causeway” be- 
tween Ireland and Scotland 


Why Not an 
IRISH CHANNEL 
TUNNEL ? 


CAME across a musty-bound 

volume of magazines the other 
day, circa 1890. As the English 
Channel tunnel is in the news, my 
attention was drawn to an article 
on a proposed Irish Channel 
tunnel. 

I was surprised to learn that 
various projects for the formation 
of direct communication between 
Scotland and Ireland had been 


seriously considered more than 
100 vears ago. In the nineties 
public interest had again been 


roused and apparently the desir- 
ability of the project was con- 
ceded on all hands. 

It appears that the proposed 
English Channel tunnel of those 
days had been dropped mainly on 
political and military grounds— 
shades of “ Boney” no doubt— 
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but these could not be regarded as 
valid in the case of the Irish pro- 
posal. Feasibility from an engin- 
eering point of view, and adequate 
return on the capital outlay, were 
the cardinal factors to be consid- 
ered. 

One proposal, from a survey 
made in the early eighties, was to 
construct a dam or land bar a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles, from Tor 
Point in Ulster to the foreland of 
the Mull of Kintyre in Scotland. 
A causeway 100 yards wide and 
having a maximum depth of 400 
feet was proposed; but engineering 
difficulties and the enormous ex- 
penditure required put paid to this 
modern “ Giant’s Causeway ”. 

There was also a novel proposal, 
in the best Jules Verne tradition, 
to build a submerged tubular 
bridge between Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee, a distance of twenty- 
one miles. The plan was to en- 
close a bridge of ordinary con- 
struction in a continuous cylinder, 
sunk to a depth of some sixty feet 
below the surface, and there kept 
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in position by anchors and chains: 
the trains being operated by elec- 
tricity or compressed air. 

This project was estimated to 
cost £5,250,000, which was con- 
sidered too much to risk on a 
wholly novel and untried idea. 

There were in all four tunnel 
proposals, the costs ranging from 
£6,000,000 to £10,000,000. The 
first, from Portpatrick to Don- 
aghadee, was discarded because of 
the great depth of the channel 
near Scotland—goo feet—and the 
second, from Whitehead to Port- 
patrick, for the same reason. 

The third, known as the Kintyre 
tunnel, was satisfactory from the 
standpoints of depth and distance 
but too remote from the centres 
of commerce on both sides of the 
Irish Sea. The best bet, from all 
points of view, was thought to be 
a tunnel from Island Magee, 
County Antrim, to Wierston Hill 
in Wigtownshire at a cost of nearly 
£ 10,000,000. 


The Plea of Friends 
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The general conclusion, how- 
ever, was that the whole idea 
of direct communication between 
Scotland and Ireland offered con- 
siderable difficulties, and that 
unless State aid could be invoked 
the project could not be financed. 

The latest estimate for the pro- 
posed English Channel tunnel is 
£110,000,000. An Irish Channel 
tunnel would probably cost a good 
deal more because of the more 
complicated constructional prob- 
lems involved. 

Such a tunnel, however, if 
private enterprise or the Govern- 
ment could be induced to provide 
the wherewithal, would go a long 
way towards solving Ireland’s in- 
dustrial problems and would 
greatly boost the tourist trade: 
besides calling for a large labour 
force to do the jobs involved. 

It would be pleasant to be able 
to travel from the Liffey and the 
Lagan to the Volga, without the 
risk of mal de mer! 


[D° not pray to God only in an emergency. The plea of 
strangers is never as effective as the plea of friends. 
Deo not think of God only when you are in distress or 
danger. Heaven is not a firehouse, and God does not put out 


all the fires. 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN. 


“ [ook here,” said the big farmer’s wife sternly to her new 
maid, “ every time you fail to get up and I have to cook 

my own breakfast, I’ll deduct five shillings from your wages.” 
The very next morning Nora was late again. “ Look at the 
clock,” reprimanded her mistress. “ I had to come down and 


get the breakfast myself.” 


“ Well,” said Nora, “ what’s all the fuss about? Amn’t I 


paying you for it?” 


Even though she has settled into the austerity of 
middle age, she continues to make the same mistakes 


THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


I WAS twenty-one years married 
some time ago and I thought 
that my nuptial anniversary was a 
suitable time to survey the trea- 
sured accumulation of nearly a 
quarter of a century of married 
bliss. In other words, I started to 
clean out the presses. 

The bathroom yielded up a half 
a bottle of Friar’s Balsam, an old- 
fashioned panacea which my 
mother brought out to me nearly 
nineteen years ago, when expen- 
sive medical aid had failed to cure 
a wheeze in my daughter’s chest. 
I can no longer remember whether 
it succeeded in silencing the 
wheeze, but, even in this age of 
sulpha drugs and penicillin, I still 
can’t bear to part with this relic 
of the folk medicine on which I 
was reared. 

But don’t think I am _ behind- 
hand with the new drugs. In my 
bathroom cupboard there are half- 
used bottles of every known 
meditine, from syrupy cough mix- 
tures to iron tonics, from sun-tan 
lotions to anonymous bottles that 
have long since lost their labels. 

There are pills of all descrip- 
tions. They come in all colours 
from the shocking pink iron tablets 


Condensed from 


(I am convinced that I suffer from 
a deficiency of iron), to the blue 
tranquillisers which I swallowed 
wholesale one of the times I was 
going off cigarettes. 

What on earth am I to do with 
all these medicaments? They look 
as if they are still in mint condi- 
tion, They cost good money and, 
judging by the enormity of our 
chemist’s bill, a number. of them 
are probably not paid for yet. 

Shall I throw them out and 
start all over again? Or shall I 
keep them and work my way 
through them pill by pill, with the 
enthusiasm of a thrifty housewife 
using up leftovers? But maybe 
pills go bad, like meat or onion 
soup. Even though I am a born 
miser I have no urgent desire to 
see myself pushing up the daisies. 
I arranged the bottles and pills 
neatly back in the cupboard. Some 
day I may be able to use them to 
poison my enemies. 

I moved to the kitchen, where I 
attacked an inaccessible press that 
hasn’t been opened for years. I 
managed by a skilful effort of con- 
tortion to get my neck wedged 
half way in and half-way out of the 
press and rummaged among a 

Creation (Dublin) 
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junk heap of broken locks, mysteri- 
ous (and very rusted) keys, broken 
electric plugs, electric bulbs—all 
with a death rattle in them—a 
hammer-head minus a_ handle 
(what would anyone do with a 
hammer-head?), a headless teddy 
bear, a sponge with a six years’ 
growth of beard on it, obviously 
left behind after the last cleaning 
operation, and a hatpin with a 
bird on top—a relic of those by- 
gone days when I went in for 
flashy and enormous hats. 

I was smothered by dust and up 
to my elbows in cobwebs, with the 
marital rubbish of twenty-one 
years strewn around me on the 
floor, when the postman arrived 
with a letter from my nineteen- 
year-old daughter, who is pursuing 
culture in Rome. 

“I do wish you were here to 
help me out of a difficulty,” she 
wrote, “I simply can’t make up 
my mind what to do for Easter. I 
have no less than five invitations 
from my friends here at the Uni- 
versity. Should I go to Florence 
with Tina, or to Sicily with 
Analisa, or to Venice with Maria? 
Really, isn’t life very difficult with 
all these complications?” 

I sat back on my hunkers and 
eyed the useless junk that lay 
around me on the floor. I was cross 
and envious and old, She’s telling 
me that life is very difficult! Pll 
Florence her when I get her 
home! Ill make her tidy out the 
coal house. 

What have I learned from life 
now that I am on the wrong side 
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HEN | win the sweep here 

are some of the things | 
intend to do without no longer: 
a house with central heating, a 
bathroom off my own bedroom, 
a face-lift, a complete set of 
Colorcast kitchenware, battalions 
of Waterford glass, a minkery 
and one of those swinging sofas 
the canvas over 
them so that | could stretch my 
middle-aged bones in the garden 
grown-up daughter 
tidies out the kitchen presses. 

Monica Sheridan 


with awnings 


while my 
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of forty? I never wear black any 
more. It may be smart but it is 
not becoming. 

The older I get the less inter- 
ested I become in la grande 
cuisine. Far too severe on the 
liver. A good steak, a pheasant, a 
plump chicken, a spoonful of 
caviare, a sliver of smoked salmon. 
Simple food but edible. None of 
your Lobster Thermidor or your 
salamis de faisan for me. I am 


settling into the . austerity of 
middle age. his 
Unlike many of my contem- 


poraries who appear to have grown 
in beauty and wisdom with the 
years, experience seems to have 
taught me very little. I still make 
the same mistakes I made twenty- 
five years ago. I am stil a poor 
shopper. I have more flops in my 
wardrobe than any woman in 
Ireland. Many of my clothes are 


THE VOICE 


too tight around the waist. All of 
them are too tight round the hips. 
All my life I have been buying 
shoes that are a half-size too small. 

I am still a sucker for the inept 
handyman who botches every job 
he undertakes. In my heart, I 
know that the skilled tradesman 
will do the job in half the time 
(and at probably half the money), 
but I inevitably fall for the Jack- 
of-all-trades who wrecks every- 
thing in sight. 

But, to balance my shortcom- 
ings, here are some things I have 
learned through the trials and 
errors of half a lifetime: Always 
buy the best of its kind. A decent 
leather handbag at five guineas 
will outlast five plastic bags at a 
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guinea a go. Even when it becomes 
rubbed and shabby it will still trail 
the relics cf old decency around it. 

I now know (too late) that when 
the man from the refrigerator 
company tells you calmly that 
your fridge needs a new motor, 
you should take this unpleasant 
knowledge with a grain of salt. 
The new motor may set you back 
anywhere between £30 and £50, 
and the chances are that it is only 
the thermostatic control that is out 
of order. You can have that set 
right for a matter of £2 Ios. 

There are some refrigerators 
that can be set to rights by turning 
them upside down. and leaving 
them to stand on their heads for 
half a day. 


we? 
» ~ 


How Impartial are You ? 
[1 is, I imagine, quite impossible to be impartial, We inherit 
prejudices from our parents and from their parents, and 
before we are very old we have acquired a new lot of pre- 
idices f yr ourselves. 

Yet most of us, I imagine, wish to be impartial. We wish 
the truth, good or bad, about both sides, and on 
any great question long to hear the evidence of a reporter 

impartial than ourselves. 

Naturaily, we hope that his evidence will support our 
pinions, but what we want above all ts a man who, whatever 
his own wishes and prejudices may be, will tell us objectively 
what is happening in this or that country or in this or that 

fuation. 

This is known as news. How often, however, does even 
news become tinged with prejudice! 


RNOUW 


RosBerRT LyNpD 
‘ ]s the sergeant taking his medicine religiously?” asked the 
Medical Officer. 
“ Religiously?” replied the orderly. “You should hear 
him swear every time I give it to him!” 


A Waterford chandelier 
twinkled while the American 


Deciaration of Independence - 


was being signed 


Trish 


Glass 


Gleams all over 
the World 


MADELEINE O’NEILL 


LD IRISH GLASS is not 

plentiful. The commoner wares 
such as wine glasses, tumblers and 
bottles which were manufactured 
in such profusion during the eight- 
eenth century have now practically 
disappeared. And though a larger 
proportion of the finer pieces used 
only on special occasions and 
treated with greater care by suc- 
cessive owners survived, they are 
still comparatively rare. 

From old export lists the 
authorities have found that a great 
deal of our glass was originally sold 
to North America and the West 
Indies, consequently there is pro- 
bably more old Irish glass in 
America today than there is in 
Ireland. 

They began making it here dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and although 


there are no authentic records to 
show where the earliest glass- 
houses were situated, or of what 
their products consisted, it is a 
well-known fact that the old 
coloured glass windows of Dublin 
Castle were made in this city as 
early as 1332. 

By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the story becomes coherent— 
window glass, coloured glass and 
drinking glasses were made in 1585 
and their manufacture appears to 
have been carried on more or less 
steadily from that time onwards. 
Belfast, Dublin, Cork and Water- 
ford were the main centres of the 
industry, with Dublin exporting 
more drinking glasses than its two 
closest rivals together and more 
bottles than all the rest. 

It was not until the beginning of 
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IRISH GLASS GLEAMS 


the eighteenth century that the 
great period of Irish glass making 
arrived and pieces were produced 
rivalling and even surpassing the 
best wares of their kind made in 
Europe. Waterford began to de- 
velop as one of the most famous 
cut-glass centres in the world. 

But the factory which brought 
Waterford its highest reputation 
was not started until 1783 when 
we find in the Dublin Evening Post 
a modest announcement which 
made history in the world of cul- 
ture and beauty: 


Waterford Glasshouse—George 
and William Penrose have estab- 
lished an extensive glass manu- 
facture in this city. Their friends 
and the public may be supplied 
with all kinds of flat and cut 
glass, useful and ornamental. 
They hope that when the public 
know the low terms they will be 
supplied at and consider the ex- 
penses of this heavy undertaking 
they will not take offence at their 
selling for ready money only. 


One must admit that a very large 
percentage of the glassmakers in 
Ireland were Englishmen who used 
their own native materials and 
their own patterns. The chief rea- 
son for the transfer was a heavy 
duty levied in England in 1746 on 
materials used for glassmaking: 
the following year this was doubled 
but Ireland was granted free trad- 
ing rights. 

The Penroses were general mer- 
chants, and the owners of the Cork 
glassworks were brewers who knew 
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HE acme of the glassmaker’s 

art and all the poetry of his 
Spirit is expressed in the chan- 
delier, and in the past it was 
the chandelier more than any 
other object which made Water- 
ford glass famous ali over the 
world. 

An antique Waterford chande- 
lier that twinkled down on the 
scene in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, while the American 
Declaration of Independence was 
being signed, still remains in its 
place; another hangs in historic 
Trinity Church, New York, and 
yet another in 
Palace in Istanbul. 


the Seraglio 


nothing of the art of glassmaking, 
consequently in these two factories 
all the workmen and materials were 
brought over from England and 
from Stourbridge in particular. 
After five or six years Irish workers 
were employed, and when they had 
learnt the art they began to evolve 
some of their own patterns. 

One of the chief characteristics 
of old Irish glass is its richness and 
depth of tone; it is often heavier, 
object for object than other glass, 
and its ring has a deeper throb. 

M. S. Dudley Westropp who is 
the outstanding authority on the 
subject, in his book Irish Glass, 
disproves the old theory that 
Waterford glass had a blue tint. He 
was Assistant and Keeper of the 
National Museum of Ireland for 
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nearly forty years and after nearly 
a lifetime spent in examining 
authentic pieces he came to the 
conclusion that the old Waterford 
glass was clearer and whiter than 
that produced by the other fac- 
tories in Cork and Dublin and 
Belfast. 

Styles varied according to the 
different centres, a fact which is 
particularly noticeable in the case 
of decanters. The typical Water- 
ford 3-ringed decanter has been 
passed from hand to hand in dis- 
tinguished company in_ every 
corner of the globe. (It is said that 
the three rings were originally de- 
signed to assist an unsteady grip!) 
The rings round the necks of the 
Waterford decanters were usually 
annulated, whereas the Cork Glass 
Co. preferred feathered or milled 
double rings as well as plain flat 
ones. Belfast decanters have often 
only two rings around the neck and 
these are usually bladed. 

There are quite a few types of 
old Irish drinking glasses. Among 
these are wines and cordials with 
an unusually thick plain stem, 
sometimes with a domed foot. 
Some Dublin examples dating 
from around the Battle of the 
Boyne are engraved with eques- 
trian portraits of William III. A 


quantity of the little “bonnet” 
glasses—also called “ salts ”, punch 
glasses and monteiths—may also 
be deemed Irish, on the evidence 
of the metal and the often typically 
Irish engraving. 

The great chandelier hanging in 
the old House of Lords in the Bank 
of Ireland is made up of 1,233 
separate pieces of glass, some of 
a dark colour, others white. 

The golden years continued until 
1812 when the war with America 
ruined the export business. This 
was followed in 1825 by the im- 
position of a substantial tax on 
Irish glass, and then one by one 
under pressure of economic con- 
ditions the various works closed 
down. Cork succumbed _ first, 
Waterford held out until 1850 and 
the famous Mulvanny house in 
Dublin struggled on until five years 
later. 

But happily that is not the end 
of the story. The sequel begins in 
1947 when an industry that had 
been dormant for nearly a hundred 
years was brought back to life with 
the opening of a small training fac- 
tory in Waterford. Then in 1951 a 
much larger building was com- 
pleted and early in 19§2 fine lead 
crystal glass was once more pro- 
duced in Waterford for the markets 
of the world. 


“WHY are you jumping up and down ?” 
“I just took my medicine and I forgot to shake the 


bottle first.” 


ADversiTy has made many a man great who, had he 
remained prosperous, would only have been rich. 


M. S. 


Every nation must have its own 
myths, but.... 


The Wrong Kind of History 
is being Taught 


G. A. HAYES-McCOY 
(Professor of History, University College, Galway) 


“ATO nation exists in a contem- 

I porary vacuum,” said the 
Minister for Education 
courageous. speech on the 
Universities. 

Surely nothing can exist in a 
vacuum. The question is, do we 
realise the danger of permitting a 
vacuum to exist? One refers to 
the teaching of history in our 
schools. Here certainly is a 
vacuum, a void, a blank, an un- 
eccupied space. 

What history are the teachers 
to teach? Where are the textbooks 
that they are to use? With a few 
notable exceptions, the school his- 
tories used in Ireland are quite 
unaccep because, _ being 
poorly written, they are dull and 
obscure and, being the work of 
determined above all 
things to fulfil a mission of 
patriotism, they are propagandist 
enough to make cynics or hot- 
heads out of their readers. 


Irish 
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We used to say, in the old days, 
that the wrong kind of history 
was being taught. What we objec- 
ted to then were lists of the 
regnal years of English kings and 
stories of the foundation of 
Empires. But are we so sure that 
the wrong kind of history is not 
still being taught? Are we so sure 
that a new kind of wrongness is 
not being poured in to fill the 
vacuum that was left when the 
old kind was siphoned away? 

A great part of history must be 
myth, just as a great part of life 
is make-believe. Every nation must 
have its own myths, just as every 
man must put his best foot for- 
ward. But there are extremes 
even in mythology, and the glori- 
fication of the revolutionary and 
physical-force part of our history 
is Our extreme. 

Most of the trouble, of course, 
is at the top. Most obvious is the 
fact that our historians—again, 


Gazette (Nullamore University Residence, 


Milltown, Dublin) 
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with a notable exception or two 
—haven’t been writing the school- 
books. 

Less, obvious, but none the 
less harmful, is the procrastination 
mania which keeps 1916 ef seq. 
locked up as being “ too recent ” 
to form the subject of objective 
history: we may approve, but it 
is too soon to examine. 

Harmful, too, is the pathological 
preoccupation with politics which 
has confined what little output 
there is on recent Irish history to 
political history. There is no such 
thing, at any level, as an histori- 
cal study of twentieth-century 
Ireland that isn’t a treatise on 
politics. 

A minister of government (not 
an Irish one) said lately that 
scientific advance was imperative; 
neglect of it meant “ being swept 
out of history.” Could one have 
a better demonstration of the 
historical sense? 

Elsewhere, in a world that may 
blow itself to pieces if it is not 
careful, men are aware of the 
necessity of making proper pro- 
vision for the teaching of history 
and the humanities as a safe- 
guard against our blowing our- 
selves out of it. Whether it is 
worse to be blown out by a mis- 
used science or swept out by an 
unused one may be a matter for 
debate, but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that in its neglect of 
history, Ireland is out of step 
with the times. 


The result is harmful to the 
schools and harmful to the 
country. Our contemporary 
vacuum means many things. It 
means that history as a subject 
has become distasteful to our 
children. It means that “ wrong 
history” has been -producing 
poor, one-sided citizens. 

It means that, although like all 
new States, we are a people in 
search of its past, we think we 
can select certain bits of the past 
and cherish them and forget the 
others. It means that we can be 
dishonest—one example of our 
dishonesty is our _ persistence, 
against the evidence, in regarding 
the “Irish kilt” as the historic 
Irish dress. 

It means that we can be 
destructive, as we are in letting 
our historic buildings decay; 
although luckily this operates 
both ways, for there can be little 
doubt that inertia and reluctance 
to hazard decisions have saved 
Nelson from the fate of Napoleon, 
toppled from his column in the 
Place Vendéme by the Paris 
Communards of 1871—just be- 
cause they wanted to be selective 
of their past. 

Nothing can be more out of 
date than the view that we Irish 
think too much of our past. If 
that was ever true it went out 
with the — ever-to-be-lamented 
wolfhound and the _ ever-to-be- 
lamented harp. Now we clearly 
don’t give tuppence for it. 


OSE who bring sunshine into the lives of others cannot 


keep it from themselves. 


JAMES BARRIE 
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He has Proved 


Goat—Breeding 


can be 
Profitable 


Ts Rev. Ernest A. BRANDON, 
who lives at the Rectory, Cel- 
bridge, County Kildare, has proved 
that goats can be as profitable a 
proposition as cattle—or even more 
sO. 
It all started about seven years 


ago, when Mr. Brandon’s baby 
daughter developed bronchial 


symptoms and a doctor advised the 


parents to put her on a diet of 
goat’s milk. Mr. Brandon recently 
had moved into the Celbridge 
rectory, where three-and-a-half 
acres were overgrown with weeds, 
bramble and laurel. He worked 
hard to reclaim it, and from the 


Irish goat he at first bought moved 
into buying pedigree goats. His 
daughter recovered rapidly, thanks 
to the goat's milk, and soon Mr. 
Brandon found himself with three 
Saaren goats, a choice Swiss breed. 
With these and his three-and-a-half 
acres, he was able to prove quite a 
few accepted opinions wrong. 

The first was that goat’s milk is 
unpalatable. Very often, it is true, 
the taste is rank, even tainted, but 
that, he found, depends very much 
on how the animals are fed. Given 


good grazing, the milk tastes just 
as good as cow’s milk, and, for 
housewives, has the advantage that 
it will go twice as far. Mixed with 
an equal amount of water, it has the 
same strength as normal milk and 
is equally good for baking and other 
household tasks. 

He blew up the legend that as 
animals goats are uneconomic. In 
the first place, they eat little com- 
pared with a cow, and into the bar- 
gain eat herbs and weeds which a 
cow would leave alone. Not only 
did his goats supply milk for the 
household: there was still enough 
for him to buy a pedigree Ayrshire 
heifer calf and feed it entirely on 
goat’s milk. At the R.D.S. Spring 
Show the heifer, now a yearling, 
won a “very highly commended ” 
in its class, and he was also able to 
rear pigs and poultry. 

Mr. Brandon looks forward to a 
flourishing goat industry in Ireland, 
pointing to what he himself has 
done as a showpiece. He points out 
that the milk, as well as being cheap 
to produce, has medicinal qualities 
and is recommended for children 
from bronchitis and 


suffering 
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eczema; it also has the advantage of 
being completely free from TB 
infection. 

Irish Times 


Cigars in His Socks 
ONGRATULATIONS TO Sir TOM 
O’Brien, who recently celebrated 

forty years as a trade-union officer 

and twenty as a council member of 
the British Trades Union Council. 

A stubby, venerable figure of fifty- 

nine, he has always been a great 

friend of Sir Winston Churchill and 
splendidly deaf to hints from the 

Left that their friendship should 

cease. 

In the subfusc world of Trans- 
port House, London, he has always 
been a bit of a card. The combi- 
nation of Irish blood and a sort of 
built-in bonhomie gives him the 
look of an old-style actor-manager, 
an impression which his Rolls- 
Reyce does nothing to dispel. 

But behind the air of frivolity 
there is gefierally a serious purpose. 
About his habir of keeping his 
cigars in the tops of his socks, he 
says: “Where else can I keep 
them? Cigar cases take up too much 
room and they only squash in my 
pockets.” 

MERLIN in Sunday Times 


Toast to Irish Colleen 
PD! you kKNow THAT EILEEN 
Donaghy’s last long-player has 
outsold the Rex Harrison-Julie 
Andrews recording of My Fair 
Lady in Ireland? 
Makes you think, doesn’t it? 
Despite all the outside influences, 
Irish songs and singers are still top 


GUEST OF THE KENNEDYS 
LOVELY young Irish widow, 
Mrs. Dorothy Tubridy, is 

one of the women behind the 
scenes in United States election 
success of Senator Jack Kennedy. 

Mrs. Tubridy, who lives with 
her mother, Mrs. Julia Lawlor, 
in Howth Road, Dublin, went to 
the United States last November 
on a business-holiday mission, 
intending to stay only a few 
weeks. 

But she became so intrigued 
by Senator Kennedy's election 
campaign that she stayed on. 
Mrs. Tubridy is the guest of 
Senator Kennedy's brother, 
Robert, who lives in a mansion 
at McLean, Virginia. 

Senator Jack’s bid to become 
the next U.S. President is a 
complete Kennedy family affair, 
and, for the election campaign, 
she has become one of the 
family. With all her charm, 
Mrs. Tubridy is winning support 
for the senator among the Irish 
in America. 

Mrs. Tubridy is the widow of 
Captain Michael Tubridy, of the 
irish Army's international jump- 
ing team, who was killed in a 
riding accident about four years 
ago. 

“Sunday Dispatch” 
T \abubuhadupniapapnpnpzdnpadudnpaiudnpaeeengE( 
of the hit parade here in Ireland. 

Now the Coalisland (County 

Tyrone) girl has followed up her 
earlier success Ireland, My Ireland 
with a second L.P., A Toast to an 
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Irish Colleen (Fontana TFL 5088). 
It is the same mixture as before, 
sentimental Irish ballads old and 
new, served up with a distinctly 
commercial flavour—and there is 
no reason why it shouldn’t do as 
well as the first. 

Her Six Miles (from Bangor to 
Donaghadee) Song could equal the 
success of the Ould Lammas Fair, 
and I was glad to see the Irish 
Rover on record for the first time. 
The Boys of Coleraine and The 
Moonshiner are other titles. 

Incidentally, Eileen recently 
signed up for a short season in 
London, and she may be visiting 
America this autumn. 

Barry WHITE 
Telegraph 


in Belfast 


The Very Small One 


OVIAL LIMERICK-BORN BROTHER 

Welsh—known as the “ Vatican’s 
Imperturbable ”—had quite a prob- 
lem recently. 

He is a sort of shield to the Pope. 
He handles the thousands of 
visitors to Rome, many of whom 
seem to think they are V.I.P.s in 
their own right when they seek an 
audience with the busy Pontiff. 

With lots of Irish charm, Brother 
Welsh usually manages to satisfy 
visitors who expect a private audi- 
ence with a ticket to the general 
audience, attended by thousands. 
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Another of Brother Welsh’s 
duties is the giving of gifts to 


newly-married couples who come 
to the Vatican. 

If, a Catholic couple produce 
their marriage certificate showing 
they are newly-wed, Brother Welsh 
gives them a rosary, a medal with 
the Pope’s effigy on it, and a book 
on Christian marriage, and, of 
course, a Papal Benediction. 

Many of the newly-weds are from 
a score of different countries, and 
Brother Welsh often has difficulty 
in understanding their documents 
—but usually things go off well. 
Recently, however, a rush of mar- 
riages caught Brother Welsh’s gift- 
office off balance. THEY RAN OUT OF 
GIFTS FOR THE NEWLY-WEDS. 

For a couple of days newly-weds 
were told: “Sorry, but please 
come back tomorrow.” Brother 
Welsh then went round Rome by 
car gathering up rosaries and 
medals at every possible source. 

He was soon back in business 
again. But the Irish community in 
the Vatican say it was the first time 
they ever recall Brother Welsh 
frowning. 

Postscript : Italians in the 
Vatican call the Limerick brother I] 
Piccolino—the very small one— 
because of his huge, towering 
build. 

HENRY THODY in Empire 
News 
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"THe test of good manners is to be able to put up pleasantly 


with bad ones. 


NEVER try to change @ woman’s mind—let her have the 
satisfaction of doing it herself. 


You'll find wit and wisdom in those old Irish proverbs 


Did You Ever Grease 
the Fat Sow’s Lug? 


TOM REDMOND 


_—- the great famine of 1847 
the Irish swarmed across the 
Atlantic. Wherever they settled 
these emigrants clung to their 
customs, beliefs and traditions, and 
their spoken English was coloured 
with quaint and delightful flashes 
of expression heard in Ireland since 
the time “ when Adam was a boy”. 

The sean-fhocal as it is called 
in Irish is literally translated as 
“the old-word” or proverb. 
“Three false sisters: ‘ perhaps,’ 
‘maybe,’ ‘I dare say’” is a triad 
found in the 14th century Yellow 
Book of Lecan. Its counterpart is 
“Three timid brothers: ‘hush!’ 
‘stop!’ ‘listen!’ If the great 
Columbus himself ever heard these 
sayings "tis scant notice he took of 
them—more power to his elbow!” 

Should you wish to rummage 
through this miscellany, then you 
are as welcome as the flowers in 
May. “Two diseases without 
shame are love and thirst ”; “tis 
a poor hen that won’t scratch for 
itself”; “‘a heavy purse makes a 
light heart”; “the young don’t 


know what age is, and the old for- 
get what youth was”; “all the 
world wouldn’t make a racehorse 
out of a jackass.” In the heel of 
the hunt we descend to this cynical 
epigram: “Death is the poor 
man’s doctor.” And here is a good 
wish to follow: “May you be 
seven years buried before the 
devil knows you are dead.” 

To admonish a tardy, lazy per- 
son, just say: “ Slowfoot—’tis you 
would be the grand messenger to 
send for Death.” 

Bid him hurry with “ Don’t let 
the grass grow under your feet ”. 
This pictures the hirsute, arty 
type: “More beard than brains, 
as the fox said of the goat”; the 
visitor who outstays his welcome: 
“If he went to a wedding, he’d 
wait for the christening”; the 
miser who “heard the money 
jingling in his mother’s pockets 

fore he was born ”; the indo- 
lent: “Come day, go day, God 
send Sunday.” A person in a most 
embarrassing position acts “like a 
hen on a hot griddle”. “ Greasing 
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YOU EVER 


DID 


the fat sow’s lug” is sending pre- 
sents to a wealthy man with 
ulterior motives of reward. 

“He will be the richest man in 
a graveyard yet” epitomises the 
tight-fisted, hard-working and 
hard-driving fanatic. Pursuing 
legal action when the outcome is 
hopeless is “taking the Devil to 
law when the court is in heil”. 
Memorise this one and recall it 
when you feel apprehensive about 
future worries and tribulations: 
“Never bid the Devil Good- 
morra until you meet him.” 

When the Irish philanderer 
decides to turn the blarney on his 
lady-love, they say “he is filling 
her up with false music”. But if 
her legs are really “as purty as a 
thrush’s ankles” and he is “a 
great dandy who wears his hat on 
three hairs of his head” it may 
well be the prelude to a proposal: 
“ how would you like to be buried 
with my people?” 

“When you go forth to find a 
wife, leave your eyes at home and 
take your ears with you” is the 
old-word of advice to a would-be 
lover. But we must conform to 
tradition in leaving the last word 
to the women: “He married the 
money and bade the wife to the 
wedding” is their verdict when 
the philanderer finally decides to 
marry the wealthy lady of his 
choice. 

By the same token, the indiffer- 
ent attitude of Irish bachelors to- 
ward early marriage (more is the 
pity) is reflected in the sean- 


fhocail: “ Take it easy—the man 


GREASE THE 


FAT SOW’S LUG? 
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BOUGHT EVERY HAIR 
© ane at a 

watched two farmers haggling 
over the price of a cow. Finally, 
struck the bargain, 
the seller appeared to cast doubt 
on the other's ability to pay 
Whereupon the buyer produced 
a wad of noes with a flourish 
and exclaimed. “'Twasn't on 
one foot Saint Patrick came to 
ireland.” 

As soon as 
reached home, his wife probably 
greeted him with the query: 
“How much did you pay for the 
cow?” “Twenty pounds.” 
Scornful “You bought 
every hair in her tail.” 


cattle fair, 


when they 


the new owner 


retort: 


fuzpnenduiudugal | 


who made time made plenty of 
it,” and “ There never was an old 
slipper without a young stocking 
to match.” 

“Have another drink—a bird 
can’t fly on one wing” is the 
universal invitation to a second 
round. In the third act of Sean 
O’Casey’s funo and the Paycock 
Captain Boyle acknowledges his 
debt to Maisie Madigan: 

‘three pouns five shillins 
from Maisie Madigan, raised on 
articles pawned; an’, item: 
fourpence, given to make up the 
price of a pint, on th’ principle 
that no bird ever flew cn wan 
wing.” 

But when Mrs. Madigan presse 
for payment he “ put on the poor 
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mouth,” declaring: “ You can’t 
get blood out of a turnip, can 
you?” During the first act of the 
play when the worries of the in- 
corrigible Boyle have vanished 
with the prospect of a job, his old 
crony, Joxer, quotes “God never 
shut wan door but he opened 
another ”. 

The prisoner Dunlavin, in 
Brendan Behan’s play The Quere 
Fellow, quotes the adage “ Enough 
is as good as a feast”. While this 
proverb is frequently heard in 
Ireland as “ Enough and no waste 
is as good as a fast”, it is also 
known throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Let’s take a hop from drama to 
literature. “ Twenty years a-grow- 
ing, twenty years in blossom, 
twenty years a-stooping and 
twenty years declining ” runs the 
sean-fhocal from which the title 
of the book, Twenty Years A- 
Growing, by Maurice O’Sullivan, 
is derived. Every leaf of this 
volume—a magnificent translation 
from the Blasket Irish—sparkles 
with the spontaneous surge of 
native Gaelic in its strange English 
garb. Throw an eye over these 
samples, and pick your own mean- 
ing: “ Live horse and you will get 
grass ”; ““ Men meet again, but not 
the hills or mountains”; “If you 


want praise, die; if you want 
blame, marry”; “When it goes 
hard with the hag, she must run.” 

The entertainment in Seumas 
O’Kelly’s story The Leprechaun of 
Kilmeen is provided by the “ wee 
people ”—-God between us and all 
harm should anyone dare refer to 
them as fairies. You’d think butter 
wouldn’t melt in the mouth of that 
same Leprechaun Glory be to 
God!—he was so sly about his 
hidden crock of gold, sweet bad 
luck to the little rascal. However, 
we manage to garner these sean- 
fhocail from the book “ The closed 
mouth is sweet”; an inveterate 
thief—* he’d steal the cross off an 
ass’s back”; and “ the old dog for 
the hard road”. Even James Joyce 
was not immune to the charms of 
the sean-fhocal. This is how Odd 
Jack of Joyce’s Dubliners de- 
scribes the antithesis of a gour- 
mand: “ He’d live on the smell of 
an oil-rag.” Don’t worry if you 
hear an Irishman say, “My 
stomach will think that my throat 
is cut.” He’s just hungry. 

When we reach the end of a 
story, instead of concluding with 
the universal “And they lived 
happy ever after”, we say: “So 
put on the kettle and brew the 
tay, and if they don’t live happy 
—that we may.” 


OPTIMISM is the cheerful frame of mind that enables a tea- 
kettle to sing even though it is in hot water up to its neck. 


HO?E is a wonderful thing. A hole accomplished accidentally 
in four keeps many a man playing golf all his life. 


Dublin Opinion 
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THERE’S 


GOLD IN 
THAT THAR BOG 


For sale : one square yard 

of Ireland for five Amer- 

ican cents. A dribble of 
coins kept coming in. 


LORD KILBRACKEN 


OME time ago, I discovered 

by accident that I owned 300 
acres in County Leitrim I hadn’t 
previously known about. The dis- 
covery didn’t look like doing me 
any good, because the land turned 
out to be bogland—at Corra- 
wallen, seven miles from Killegar. 

Turf (in England known as 
peat) is the only possible com- 
mercial product of a bog in Ire- 
land, and I learnt that my great- 
great-grandfather, for reasons un- 
explained (and probably for a 
song), had sold turbary in the bog 
about 100 years ago. Turbary is 
the right to dig turf, and dozens 
of local farmers had this privilege 
on my newly-found land, but I 
myself hadn’t. To me, the land 
was valueless. 
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Or so I at first assumed. And 
then someone suggested to me, 
with an almost straight face, that 
there might be Americans—prob- 
ably Irish-Americans—who would 
like a stake, however small, in 
the Ould Sod. 

It was pointed out that if I 
sold Corrawallen Bog in small 
parcels, at a nickel a square yard, 
exclusive of turbary, it would 
fetch a little matter of $72,600. I 
took the suggestion no more 
seriously that it was intended. 

I wrote a purely humorous 
article—titled “ Bog For Sale ”°— 
in which I jokingly made the pro- 
position: one square yard of Ire- 
land for five American cents. Soon 
after the article was published 
in The New Yorker, letters began 


Tatler and Bystander 
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to reach me from unexpected 
places: from Bronxville, from 
Chappaqua, from Brooklyn and 
Jersey City. They were from 
people with names like MacMahon 
and O’Sullivan, and each enclosed 
a nickel—which is worth about 
44d.—and asked for one square 
yard. 

This was hardly a good way of 
getting rich quick, because it 
would take 1,452,000 separate ap- 
plicants to get rid of the whole 
bog in lots of a square yard, and 
1 doubted if there would be so 
many, even from America. More- 
over, it cost me at least two 
nickels to acknowledge receipt of 
the purchase money, which I felt 
obliged to do in each case. Thus, 
I was running rapidly into debt. 

However, a few days later, I 
received my first “ quarter ”— 
enough for five square yards— 
from some millionaire in Manhat- 
tan, and was able for the first 
time to show a profit on the trans- 
action. 

During the following weeks, a 
dribble of coins kept coming in 
—nickels, dimes, quarters—and} 
on one occasion, even a dollar bill. 
(Inevitably, it came from Texas; 
I threw in an extra square yard, 
making twenty-one, for luck.) 

After two or three months, the 
dribble dried up; I'd sold, as far 
as I remember, seventy-three 
square yards for $3.60, which I 
thought was rather good, even 
though my expenses, in stamps 
and stationery, came to about the 
same. 


Eventually, I almost forgot 
about it, though I was _half- 
expecting that a Cadillac would 
appear one day at Killegar, bear- 
ing an American visitor come to 
clatm his own. Then, after six 
months, a cheque arrived from 
Chicago. It was for twenty-five 
dollars. 

A formal, typewritten letter ac- 
companied it, requesting me to 
deduct whatever legal expenses 
I might incur, and to apply the 
balance to the purchase of as 
many square yards of bogland as 
it might cover, and to send a 
Title Deed made out in the joint 
names of Mr—— and Miss 
Twenty-five dollars is nearly nine 
pounds, so I thought I'd better 
give my Chicagoan value for his 
money. 

First I got to work on the bill 
of costs, which I modelled on a 
solicitor’s (of which I have wide 
experience). It began :— 


£s.d. 

To perusing your letter 34 
To perusing same more 

carefully x ae 6 8 
To taking counsel’s 

opinion thereon ws £20 
To drafting and typing 

reply st 68 
To erasing errors and re- 

typing same ... Pa 34 


In this way, I managed to get my 


costs up to nearly half the pur- 


chase money, which I thought 
would seem authentic. 

The balance was sufficient to 
buy 283 square yards, and I 
made out a very formal Deed, 
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THERE’S GOLD 


beginning “ Know All Men By 
These Presents,’ and containing 
plenty of heretofores and afore- 
saids. I stamped it, affixed my 
seal, and signed it in the presence 
of two witnesses—fictional, I re- 
gret to say. And, incidentally, I 
added seventeen square yards as 
a “luckpenny” (“in accordance 
with a Tradition which prevails in 
these Parts,” as I stated in the 
Deed), bringing the total area 
purchased to a nice round figure. 

I know there is a tendency in 
the States to try to go one better 
than your friend or neighbour, 
but I must admit I was surprised 
when I received another applica- 
tion a few weeks later, this time 
from Detroit, enclosing a cheque 
for fifty dollars. Nothing in the 
accompanying letter definitely as- 
sociated the writer with my pre- 
ceding applicant, but it was 
couched in similar terms, and I 
felt certain that the first had in- 
spired the second. 

I couldn’t get my costs much 
above fifteen dollars, so that the 
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Deed, in this case, was for no 
fewer than 700 square yards of 
“my Bog at Corrawallen, com- 
monly known as Corrawallen 
Bog,” inclusive of luckpenny but 
exclusive of turbary. 

I was rather hoping by now that 
the thing would snowball, and 
that I would receive successive 
cheques for $100, $200, 
$500, as buyers vied for the pri- 
vilege of being the principal 
foreign landowner in Corrawallen 
—or the principal shareholder in 
Corrawallen Bog Inc., as it very 
well might have become. 

Unfortunately, there seems to 
be a limit to the ease with which 
even Irish-Americans can _ be 
parted from their money. The 
urge to own my bogland dried 
up as unexpectedly as it began, 
and I’ve had no more applications. 

Still, I doubt if there are any 
other stretches of barren Leitrim 
bogland that can show such a 
handsome return, especially if 
you include the fee I received for 
the original article. 


al 
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Conversation Pieces 


“ HHow did you do in your exams, Deirdre?” I asked our 


ten-year-old. 


“ Oh,” she answered airily, “I did what Robert Emmet 


did.” 
“ What do you mean?” 


I enquired suspicicusly. 


“T went down in history ” was the triumphant reply. 


M. M. 


BisHor: “ Well, my boy, learning to play golf, eh?” 
No, sir. I’m weitin’ to see what a bishop says when he 
misses a putt.” 


Of course, Aunt Agatha will be insulted . . . 


Are Wedding Breaktasts 
Really Necessary ? 


EVELYN 


— going to have a whale 
of a time when all the July 
brides are breathing their fervent 
“1 do”s? 

Why—the relations are . . . the 
aunts and uncles and cousins, the 
friends and in-laws, who are 
going to have a perfectly glorious 
blow-out (drinks included) in 
some plushy hotel. And for free! 

And who is going to have a 
nightmare time of it when the 
junketing is over and the whack- 
ing great bills come rolling in? 
Why—the fathers of the brides, 
of course; because they’re the 
ones who'll have to pay for the 
wedding breakfasts. They may 
have their own dark and secret 
thoughts about the antiquated 
custom of treating all and sundry 
to free food and drink on the 
day they finally lose their daugh- 
ter’s regular contribution to the 
family finances—but they daren’t 
give voice to them. 

They'd be in everyone’s black 
books—even if they explained 
that their one desire was to do 
well by their little girl; but that 
they'd prefer to make her a 
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present of the money, and let the 
relatives go hang. 

“ Preposterous!” the traditiona- 
lists would declare, and they’d go 
on to point out that a wedding 
breakfast is obligatory; and the 
greater the number of guests, the 
more expensive the hotel, and 
the bigger the wine bill, the more 
daddy is supposed to be doing for 
the happiness of his darling 
daughter. 

“It’s the custom,” his family 
would explain. “And Aunt 
Agatha would be insulted if there 
wasn’t a breakfast . . . And the 
in-laws would look down their 


noses . . . The neighbours would . 


talk . . . And think of all the 
wedding presents! The donors 
simply must have a banquet... 
they expect one.” 

It would be generally agreed 
that all the interested parties 
would have to be - satisfied. 
Trouble is—they never are satis- 
fied. When father’s money has 
gone down the drain, and the 
bride has finally said goodbye and 


departed without that useful cash 


present—what then? 


the Irish Rosary 


The Young Lady Said No! 


‘THE only proposal of marriage ever made by Jonathan Swift 
was to a Miss Waring. He embodied it in a letter, the 
style of which was far from simple: 

* Are you in a condition to manage domestic affairs with an 
income of less than three hundred pounds a year?” he begins. 
“Have you such an inclination to my person and honour 
as to comply with my desires and ways of living, and 
endeavour to make us both as happy as you can?” 

He continues with penetrating questions about her moral 
and domestic qualities, ending with the astonishingly smug 


statement that: 


“ Whenever you can heartily answer these questions in the 
affirmative, I shall be blessed to have you in my arms without 
regarding whether your person be beautiful or your fortune 
large. Cleanliness in the first, and competence in the second, 


is all I look for.” 


It is hardly surprising that the young lady refused him! 


Aunt Agatha is insulted be- 
cause she was put sitting next to 
that plebeian, Mrs. Byrne, at the 
end of the table. The in-laws are 
still looking down their noses. 
The neighbours are talking. The 
people who gave presents feel 
that they were not made enough 
of. 

And in a week or two the 
whole thing is forgotten, except 
for a vague feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion all round. 

Then, how the parents need to 
convince themselves that the 
colossal expenditure was abso- 
lutely essential to their daughter’s 
well-being, and to the family 
prestige . and how the bride 
will need to assure herself that 
she’d really, honestly, rather have 
that big splash to look back on 
than the money she might other- 


K. HArRE-ScotTtT 


wise have now safely clutched in 
her own hot little fist. 

She admits that it would be 
heavenly to have a refrigerator or, 
better still, a vacuum-cleaner. 
Goodness only knows when the 
new home will be fully furnished. 
But it was a lovely breakfast . . . 
Was that’s the trouble. It’s 
in the past. And the money is 
gone, past recall. 

“But money is not every- 
thing!” the breakfast enthusiasts 
will remind us. 

Well, maybe not. But it means 
more to a housekeeping wife than 
it does to a fresh-from-the-altar 
bride. That’s something her 
mother ought to remember very 
well. It’s something the friends, 
in-laws and relations know too. 
But they don’t care. 

They’re set on that free bean- 
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feast. They'll bemuse the be- 
trothed maid, and her mother, 
with cunning reminders of the 
stupendous “do” the Smiths 
gave their girl when she married 
young Brown; and the magnificent 
send-off the Daveys gave their 
girl—in spite of the fact that old 
Davey lost a packet when his 
business failed the year before. 

“ But it was the least they could 
do,” they'll add. “After all, it’s 
the one special day in a girl’s 
whole life.” 

Soon, however, there will be 
the special day when she will 
take up her housekeeping duties 
in her own home for the first time. 
And later on, the special day 
when she brings home her first- 
born. On both of these occasions, 
she’s likely to appreciate a little 
extra money. 

On the first special day money 
doesn’t matter. The girl has a 
bridegroom, a brand-new wed- 
ding-ring, and a honeymoon in 
sight. But on the other special 
days it’s going to be different. 


PS 


Local Colour 


She'll ha¥e come down from the 
clouds, and will be ready to be 
practical. 

So, for her sake, why not try 
a compromise? By all means, let 
the wedding guests return to the 
house for a cup of tea and a slice 
of wedding-cake after the cere- 
mony. That should be enough 
for any reasonably-minded person 

. unless you want to be reaily 
lavish, in which case you can open 
a bottle or two of champagne. 

The bride and groom should 
enjoy the peaceful pleasures of a 
leisurely ham-and-egg breakfast on 
the boat or plane afterwards. And 
if it is felt that more generosity 
is called for, the young people can 
always invite gift-donors to a 
house-warming later on. 

Father will be happy to know 
that he is not sending his daughter 
out of the house empty-handed. 
And the new wife will feel much 
more cosy with that little nest- 
egg to count on. 

Of course, Aunt Agatha will be 
insulted . . . 


(COMMENT of journalist and broadcaster, Alistair Cooke, who 
recently visited Dublin, on discovering that the pilot and 
hostess of his Aer Lingus plane were both named Green— 


“Is this obligatory?” 


Belfast Telegraph 


“ WVHAT are your prospects, young man?” asked the girl’s 


father. 


“ Excellent,” replied the suitor. Then he added as an 
afterthought: “ Unless your daughter has seriously misled 


me, 
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The bow and arrow marked 
an important break-through 
in human thought 


Drawing the 
Long Bow in 


an Irish Field 
J. V. BUTTERLY 


S the car topped the bridge in 

Clonee we saw them—and we 
could not believe our eyes. In a 
field beside the river were three 
big targets propped on stands. 
Shooting at the targets were 
three men—using Robin Hood’s 
weapon, the long bow. 

In two minutes I was in the 
field—and asking questions. I 
found that I had stumbled on 
Ireland’s only archery club at 
practice. It is not long in exis- 
tence, but if the rapid spread of 
this sport in England and the 
U.S.A. is anything to go by, it 
wil! not be long before there are 
many clubs in Ireland. 

Like most of us, I had cut a 
strong sally branch and made my 
own bow when I was a small boy. 
In those days, home was only the 
place where I ate and slept. I 
really living in Sherwood , 


was 
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Forest with Robin Hood and 
Friar Tuck and Little John. Pos- 
sibly it is memories of that period 
in our lives that make us regard 
the bow and arrow as romantic. 

It came as a surprise to me 
when talking to Michael Talbot, 
one of the archers in the field, to 
find that the arrow was in use in 
the last war. Its value then was 
silence. The cloak and dagger 
commandos were trained in the 
use of this oldest of all weapons. 
Silent stalking of enemy sentries 
was the grim target in the 
modern use of the weapon. 

It was a big jump from Crecy 
and Agincourt to the 1939—’45 
war, but the bow and arrow, I 
discovered, have never gone out 
of use. Nobody knows how or 
when they came into use. Cave 
drawings show hunters and game, 
differing very little from African 
and South American hunting 
scenes of today, as tribes go 
about their traditional ways of 
finding meat. Pan-American pilots 


still find Central American tribes 
trying to bring down planes by 
bow and arrow. 

The leisurely practice I saw on 
that sunny afternoon in Clonee 
was a far cry from the head- 
hunters and their poisoned arrows, 
but the weapons and their tech- 
nique were the same. Even 
though I had used a bow long 
ago, I had never had the weapon 
explained to me by a specialist. It 
is a very interesting explanation, 
for it marks a most important 
break-through in human thinking. 

Prior to the invention of the 
bow and arrow, man had to rely 
on a weapon held in his hand. 
That meant getting into contact 
with his enemy or his quarry. 
Primitive man knew about energy, 
for he had plenty of it or he did 
not survive. The breakthrough 
occurred when he found a way 
of keeping his enemy at a civil 
distance while he projected a 
deadly missile at him. In other 
words, carly man found a way of 
winding up his energy and then 
suddenly releasing it to impel a 
weapon. 

The scientific side of this 
ancient subject had to wait until 
recent years for detailed study 
and research, mostly by Ameri- 
cans. The mathematics of the 
subject are now pretty well 
worked out and many manufac- 
turers are turning out bows and 
arrows of guaranteed performance 
for the 8,000,000 Americans who 
go in for the various forms of this 
intriguing sport. 
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yy was the end view of the 

arrows as they sped to the 
target that fascinated me. They 
did not travel “straight as an 
arrow”. That was the one 
thing they did not do. They 
flexed sideways as they left the 
bow at 100 miles an hour. Then 
they went up in a beautifully 
calculated arc to descend into 


forward 


the target. As they went 
they spun in the same way as 
a rifle bullet 

When | remarked the pecu- 
liar path of the arrow and its 
final accuracy | was told that 
little was known of its behaviour 
until ultra-high-speed photo- 
graphy enabled the camera to 


“freeze” the arrow in_ its 
flight 


J. V. Butterly 
La POO Rene 


Bows are reckoned in terms of 
weight, i.e. the amount of pull 
needed to draw the string the 
length of the arm of the user. 
The Dublin club, known as the 
27th April Club from its founda- 
tion date, favours a 40-lb. pull. 
Lesser pulls are available for the 
ladies and smaller ones still for 
youngsters. The bows are of 
specially selected timber, steel or 
fibreglass and are beautiful 
specimens of craftsmanship. 
Arrows are made to a greater 
degree of accuracy than bullets 
and stand up to an incredible 
amount of hardship. 

It is not a very costly sport as 


Ss —, * ef ee we 
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DRAWING THE LONG 
practised in Ireland. {£20 will 
buy a good starting outfit and the 
game has one unusual advantage 
—there are no running costs, for 
nothing is expended but the 
energy needed to draw the bow- 
string. This string can be made 
of many materials, but even the 
Americans think ordinary Irish 
linen thread one of the best 
materials for the job. 
Standing behind the 
figure of Jarda Svejdar 
drew on the target, I realised 
that there is more exercise in 
archery than in golf. I did some 
mental arithmetic as I watched 
him drive arrows thudding into 
the straw target eighty yards 
away. When he had shot his 
fifty-sixth arrow at 40-lb. pull 
each time, he had moved 2,240 Ib. 


sturdy 
as he 


BOW 
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Between that effort 
and walking 160 yards to and 
from the target for every six 
arrows, plus wandering about the 
field looking for the ones that 
missed, he had put in quite a 
good spell of exercise! 

The co-ordination of one’s 
faculties demanded by this sport 
should appeal to those who have 
developed split-second timing by 
competing in car and motor- 
cycle trials or fast ball games like 
tennis. There is the same nice 
calculation of all the known fac- 
tors plus that little personal 
something that marks the poten- 
tial champion. Everything pos- 
sible is taken into account in 
archery, from the leather finger- 
tip protectors to the weight of 
the arrow—in grains. 


or one ton! 


i 


Vinegar was His Remedy 
‘Tue Duke of Wellington’s remedy for colds was original 


1 


and apparently effective. Covering his hands with rubber 
gloves he would rub the whole of his body with vinegar and 


water. 


Largely owing to this regular treatment, and to his habit 
of never eating anything which he knew would disagree 
with him, he could write in the last year of his life: “I 


have none of the infirmities of old age. 


perhaps!” 


Excepting Vanity 


MurieE_ WELLESLEY, Wellington in Civil Life 


[ DivipE the world into three classes : The few who make 
things happen; the many who watch things happen; and 


the overwhelming majority 
happens. 


who have no idea of what 


NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER 


She was unofficially among the official repre- 
sentatives of forty-eight nations at the World 
Fair. There were embarrassing moments. . . . 
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WE MOVED THROUGH THE FAIR 


RITA POWER 


| bd was a warm July afternoon, 
and we had been looking for 
some place to sit. After a week 
at the Brussels Fair, funds being 
low, we had decided to eat 
cheaply in the town, but lunch 
had done little to still the 
hunger we were feeling when, 
tired from walking aimlessly, we 
chanced upon the Square. 

Right in the heart of Old 
Brussels, gay with flags and 
bunting, it was very much en 
féte. The rows upon rows of 
chairs in the centre were occupied 
by important-looking men and 
their long-gloved ladies who had 
just stepped elegantly from chauf- 
feur-driven cars. The seats were 
facing a large building, - still 
under construction. In front of it 
was a platform with a microphone 
and loud-speakers. Betty and I 
joined the crowd outside the red- 
roped barriers that were being 
carefully watched by uniformed 
guards. 

Clapping broke out as_ the 
Burgomeister arrived, closely fol- 
lowed by an elderly coloured 
gentleman (who, we gathered, 
was a distinguished guest because 


THE IRISH 


he was so well applauded). We 
were standing near one of the 
guards; on noticing us he asked 
us what country we came from. 
“Treland,” we answered. 

“ Hollanda?” he asked in a 
puzzled tone. 

“No, Ir-r-landa,” said Betty, 
rolling her rs and her eyes at the 
same time. 

“Qui,” he said. And making 
way for us between the crowds 
he ushered us inside and showed 
us to two vacant seats. 

“Madam, une corsage,” and 
before we could even think how 
nice it was to sit down, a little 
girl in bright national costume 
presented us each with a spray of 
carnations and a bottle of per- 
fume. Slightly dazed, we accepted 
them. Meanwhile, Betty was eye- 
ing the flags uneasily. “No sign 
of ours,” she whispered, and just 
then the speeches began. 

In three languages the Burgo- 
meister welcomed the guests, in- 
dicated the building behind him 
—which would be known as the 
Centre International Rogier—and 
said that long after the Fair was 
over, it would remain as a symbol 
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The Gladdening Blackthorn 


‘Tue blackthorn gladdens hedgerows with its white blossoms 

before its leaves begin to unfold. Both flower buds and 
the sloe itself are used medicinally. A tea made from a hand- 
ful of the flowers was used in olden times as a mild purgative, 
as a remedy for flatulence, and for the ague. That was, of 
course, long before the use (and abuse) of quinine. 

The blackthorn is one of many remedies which Our 
Heavenly Father has provided, readymade, for certain eye 
troubles, especially for what is called opacity of the 
vitreous humour. Many cases of neuralgic pains accompany- 
ing or following an attack of shingles have yielded to this 
remedy, as well as respiratory and urinary troubles. It is also 
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one of the remedies for the heart and for swelling of the 


ankles. 


FRANCISCAN BROTHER in Good Counsel 
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of the link between the East and 
West. Slowly it dawned on us 
that we were among the official 
representatives of the forty-eight 
pavilions at the World Fair: and 
here were we, the Irish, with no 
pavilion—and no invitation. 

Silently we agreed to sit tight, 
and to leave quietly when the 
speeches were over. On our feet 
for the National Anthem, we 
thought that now was our chance. 
We slipped out of our seats, only 
to find the uniformed guards 
formed each side of the company. 
Then, to the rousing strains of 
Colonel Bogey played over the 
loud-speakers, we found ourselves 
being escorted into the building 
and up onto the roof. 

When everyone was gathered 
up there the distinguished guest 
(whose identity we never did dis- 
cover), very ceremoniously cemen- 
ted a brick with a_ gold-plated 
trowel. Then it was the turn of 
the others. Newspaper cameras 


flashed as the pretty hostesses 
from the different pavilions lined 
up and each in turn laid a brick 
for her country. 

“Oh!’* I said weakly as an 
elderly man gently insisted that I 
join the queue. Thinking that I 
was shy, he wouldn’t take no for 
an answer. So I laid a brick for 
Ireland. “In years to come,” 
whispered Betty in my ear, “ they 
will say: ‘Only forty-eight 
nations, then how come there are 
forty-nine bricks?’ ” 

Having descended the stairs we 
were shepherded to the ©’ ‘cial 
reception in the Palace -.otel. 
Food! we both thought, forget- 
ting all about leaving quietly. 
Growing bolder now, we smiled 
gaily at the people both sides of 
the ropes, as we walked between 
Japan and Morocco to the hotel. 

The reception was under way 
when we got there, with speeches, 
toasts, and waiters alert with trays 
of drinks. We each accepted a 
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martini and managed to seat our- 
selves beside a fairly large dish of 
olives. Betty’s plan was to say 
little, and, if English-speakers 
approached, to talk in Irish ; that 
was bound to put them off. 
Almost at once she broke into 
Mise Rafteri an File, a long 
poem in Irish that she had learned 
at school. She was rewarded with 
an amazed expression on the face 
of the approaching Canadian 
(who was only trying to be 
friendly). This gave her great 
satisfaction. “Do you suppose he 
thinks I’m a Russian?” she asked. 
Soon the olives were finished; 
we had had more martinis than 
was wise and a sad Celtic feeling 
was beginning to set in on us. 
“Td love to sing Ireland, Boys, 
Hurrah,” said Betty wistfully eye- 
ing the chic cosmopolitan crowd. 
Just then—“ Where are you 
from?” said a friendly American 


voice behind us. We jumped, and 
for a moment were undecided 
what to do. Then throwing 
caution to the winds we looked 
at each other § and _ said: 
“ Treland,” so loud and clear that 
we could be heard down the end 
of the room. I waited for the roof 
to fall, but “I thought it must be 
from there,” he said easily. 

Relieved that we could be our- 
selves again, we made up for our 
earlier silence, and Ireland at last 
had her say. Shaw, Joyce, through 
to Behan: we gave them all an 
airing until we almost talked our- 
selves homesick. 

A little later, on leaving the 
hotel, I looked across the now 
deserted Square at the imposing 
Centre International Rogier. I 
couldn’t help thinking, with 
pride, that as long as it stands 
there it will house the uninvited 
guest, the bold little forty-niner. 


The Last Act 


N Irish actor on an ocean liner fell overboard one stormy 

night. The engines were stopped and the ship’s search- 
light picked him out in the water. 

As he was going down for the third time, the ham 
shouted, “‘ Make that an amber spotlight!” 


No Savoy Operas ? 


NE day work is hard and another day it is easy; but if I 
had waited for inspiration I should have done nothing. 


Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


The inside story of the great playwright’s final 


conversion .. 


. after his public degradation 


Oscar Wilde Found His 


Soul in Paris 


ABBOT SIR DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, O.S.B. 


T Magdalen College, Oxford, 

when I matriculated there 
from Eton in the beginning of 
1872, I struck up an acquaintance, 
which later developed into a 
close friendship, with a classical 
demy called William Ward. 
Ward’s rooms were in a some- 
what remote part of college, on 
the top floor of a building over- 
hanging the deep and “ drumly ” 
Cherwell. 

“Do you know the man who 
has the rooms below me?” he 
said, one day. 

“No, I don’t,” I replied, “ but 
whoever he is, he has got the 
jolliest rooms in college.” 

“Why he is a demy who hails 
from Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he got medals and things. 
A most interesting chap: Ill get 
him to come up here and meet 
you. You ought to hear him 
talk!” 

And so began my first acquain- 
tance with Oscar O’Flaherty Wills 
Wilde. 


Oscar Wilde matriculated at 
Magdalen in 1874, on his 
eighteenth birthday, when I was 
in my second year at the college. 

One c@uld not know him, even 
slightly, without realising that he 
had brilliant gifts, inherited from 
a father of exceptional mental 
powers, and a mother— 
“ Speranza” of the Irish Nation 
—not less remarkable in a quite 
different way. 

Wilde’s bonhomie, good- 
humour, unusual capacity for 
pleasant talk, and Irish hospitality, 
exercised much beyond his modest 
means, soon achieved for him 
popularity extending far beyond 
the circle of his fellow scholars. 
Before his first year was ended, 
his picturesque panelled room 
overlooking the Cher had become 
the scene of regular Sunday 
evening gatherings, to which all 
his friends were welcome. 

On the table smoked two brim- 
ming bowls of gin-and-whiskey 
punch; and long churchwarden 
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42 
pipes, with a brand of choice 
tobacco, were provided for the 
guests. The meetings were gay and 
hilarious—not uproarious. There 
was generally music. 

When the punch had been 
drunk, and the pipes smoked our, 
the lights extinguished, the 
piano closed, and the merry 
guests dispersed, at no very un- 
reasonably late hour, there fol- 
lowed an hour or two which linger 
vividly in my memory. Round 
the fire gathered Wilde, William 
Ward and I. 

Oscar was always the protago- 
nist in these midnight conversa- 
tions, pouring out a flood of 
paradoxes, untenable propositions, 
quaint comments on men and 
things; and sometimes, like Silas 
Wegg, “dropping into poetry”, 
spouting yards of verse, either his 
own, or that of other poets whom 
he favoured, and spouting it un- 
commonly well. We listened and 
applauded and protested against 
some of his preposterous theories. 

“You talk a lot about yourself, 
Oscar,” said Ward, “and all the 
things you would like to achieve. 
But you never say what you are 
going to do with your life.” 

““God knows,” said Oscar, 
serious for a moment. “I won’t 
be a dried-up Oxford don, any- 
how. I'll be a poet, a writer, a 
dramatist. Somehow or other I'll 
be famous, and if not famous I'll 
be notorious (surely a prophecy 
this of evil omen!). What does 


Plato say is the highest end that 
man 


can attain here below?—to 
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sit down and contemplate the 
good. Perhaps that will be the 
end for me, too.” 

Of course, Wilde worked hard 
for the high academic honours 
which he achieved at Oxford. He 
liked to pose as a dilettante trifi- 
ing with his books; but I knew of 
his hours of assiduous and 
laborious reading after our pleasant 
symposia in his rooms. 

My conversion to the Catholic 
faith, needless to say, made not 
the slightest difference to my 
affectionate intimacy with Ward 
and Oscar Wilde. Oscar was 
greatly interested in the step I 
had taken, asked me many ques- 
tions, and showed me what I had 
not known before; how deep, and 
I am sure genuine, was his own 
sympathy with Catholicism. 

He told me how, when a student 
at Dublin, he had incurred his 
father’s grave displeasure by cer- 
tain leanings he showed towards 


the Catholic Church, certain 
Catholic services he had occasion- 
ally attended, and certain friend- 


ships which he had made with 
Catholic priests—I think Jesuits 
stationed in Dublin. 

“T am sure,” said Oscar, “ that 
if I had become a Catholic at that 
time he would have cast me off 
altogether, and that he would do 
the same to-day. That is why he 
rejoiced at my winning a scholar- 
ship at Oxford, where I should not 
be exposed to these pernicious 
influences.” 

Wilde made no secret in his 
intercourse with his many college 


Who Said “Impossible ” ? 
E word “impossible” is a wonderful alibi for physical 
and mental laziness—really nothing more than a descrip- 
tion of something which, at the moment, we haven't the 


knowledge to achieve. 


The chief object of amassing knowledge is to build the 


power to overcome the “ impossible 


” 


A great French 


statesman once called it “that blockhead of a word”, and 
told his secretary never again to utter it in his presence. 
And Napoleon curtly said : “‘ Impossible’ is not French.” 


R. T. 
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friends of his Catholic proclivities 
and leanings. These were, indeed, 
patent and evident enough, from 
the religious pictures and other 
objects of Catholic devotion with 
which, at this period, he began to 
adorn his college rooms, and still 
more from the constant trend of 
his conversation which consider- 
ably bored those of his acquain- 
tances who were not in the 
slightest degree interested in such 
matters. 

Early in 1876, which was my 
last, and Wilde’s second, year of 
residence at Oxford, the idea 
occurred to me, who had never 
abandoned my hopes of his ulti- 
mate conversion, that it would be 
an admirable thing if he could be 
persuaded to come with me to 
Rome, where I had planned to 
spend the Easter vacation, and to 
see something of Catholicism at 
headquarters. He was enchanted 
at the proposal. 

He enjoyed every moment of 
his sojourn in the Eternal City 
during those bright spring days. 

The culminating day of our 
visit was that on which I had 


been able to secure for us both 
an audience with Pope Pius IX. 
I have not forgotten, and I am 
sure that my companion remem- 
bered to his dying day, the 
gracious words of the venerable 
Pope as he placed hands of bene- 
diction on his head, and expressed 
the hope and wish that he would 
soon follow his condiscipulus into 
the City of God. 


I saw Oscar sometimes during 
the next two years on the occasions 
of my rare visits to Oxford. He 
was surrounded then by new 
friends and new interests, and a 
revival of the old affectionate 
intimacy was impossible. Time 
went on: he finished his univer- 
sity career with the distinction 
which his friends expected of him, 
and left Oxford for the world 
outside, to achieve fame or 
notoriety. 

Perhaps it was as a short cut to 
this that he started his singular 
campaign for what came to be 
called zstheticism, helped by the 
countenance of certain great ladies 
in London. 


his efforts. 


Meanwhile our lives had fallen 
very far apart. I had joined the 
Benedictine Order in 1878, and 
my life for some years was spent 
entirely in Scotland. I heard, 
vaguely and from a distance, of 
Wilde’s lectures on The House 
Made Beautiful, his growing re- 
putation as a poet and a wit—his 
first volume of poetry was pub- 
lished in 1881—and the ridicule 
poured upon him and his cult in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, 
Burnand’s The Colonel, and the 
pages of Punch, 

Once more, and once only, 
did I set eyes upon him again, 
when he happened to be lecturing 
in Edinburgh. I called on him at 
his hotel. Our meeting was cor- 
dial, though he was shy at first of 
my clerical coat and Roman collar, 
and we had a long chat. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “is your 
life full of beautiful things?” 

“Quite!” I replied: “ But, 
Oscar, what a humbug you are! 
You know you don’t really believe 
in this absurd esthetic gospel of 
yours: why on earth don’t you 
drop it?” 

We parted friendly. As I rose to 
go Oscar suddenly knelt and 
kissed my hand. 

“Pray for me, dear old Dun- 
sky,” he muttered, and there were 
tears in his eyes. 

Reverting now to the last 
spring which I spent as a layman 


A FANATIC is one who, having lost sight of his aim, redoubles 


Oscar WILDE 
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in Rome, 1878. Coming back to 
my hotel late one evening, I was 
given a small packet inscribed 
with my name and the number of 
my room, and brought to the 
hotel by a messenger boy. 
Opening it, I came upon a 
beautiful single-stone diamond 
ring. No note or inscription was 
enclosed; and all the inquiries 
which I instituted as to who could 
have been the sender proved fruit- 


less. The mystery was never 
solved. 
When, a few months later, I 


was preparing to begin my novi- 
tiate in the Benedictine Order, 
I wrote to the major-domo of the 
Pontifical household, resigning the 
office of Privy Chamberlain of the 
Sword and Cloak. The honour was 
shortly afterwards conferred on 
my dear friend and godfather, 
Ogilvie Fairlie. 

I at once wrote to Fairlie, 
asking him to accept as a gift my 
chamberlain’s chain and badge. 
“ There is another present which 
I wish to give you,” I added, 
“but only a conditional one.” I 
went on to tell him the story of 
the diamond ring, and mentioned 
the condition of the gift, which 
was that if I was ever able to tell 
him of the conversion to Catho- 
licism of a dear friend for whom 
I daily prayed, he would himself, 
on his first subsequent visit to 
Rome, dedicate the ring as a 
thanks-offering at the  well- 
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known shrine and statue of the able to speak, and exhibiting every 
Blessed Virgin in the church of sign of genuine penitence. 


St. Augustine. “My moral obliquity,” Wilde 

I entered on my Benedictine said to a friend who visited him 
life on St. Andrew’s Day, 1878; in his last illness, “was largely 
ind exactly twenty-two years due to the fact that my father 


later I received with sorrow—yet would never allow me to become 
with real thankfulness that the a Catholic.” 
tragedy of his life was ended— In December, 1900, a week or 
the news of Oscar Wilde’s death two after Wilde’s death, my friend 
in Paris on Novembér 30th, 1900. Fairlie set out for Rome. With 
I wrote to Father Osmond him he bore the diamond ring, 
Cooke, Superior of the English which I had given him in 1878; 
Passionists in Paris, and received and, according to his promise, 
from him the consoling news that he duly offered it to God and 
his community, Dublin- Our Lady in St. Augustine’s 
born Father Cuthbert Dunne, had Church. There I saw it when last 
attended Wilde on his death, had in Rome attached to the finger of 
received him into the Church at the ancient and venerated image of 
his own urgent wish, and ad- the Madonna—in perpetual re- 
ministered to him all the last rites, membrance of God’s_ un- 
whilst fully conscious, though un- failing mercy to penitent sinners. 
Ste 
Tried a Sleeping Holiday ? 
WANT a really original idea for a holiday this year? It comes 
from Germany. A schlafsurlaub—or, in plain English, a 
leeping holiday. It’s the latest cure for big businessmen in 
West Germany, where they’re all worried about the coronary 
thrombosis scare. 
“ You've got to relax,” say the doctors, so successful busi- 
men are going away for a good long sleep. 
They’ re booked in at a mountain hotel or nursing home, 
given an injection, and their worries are over for the next 
fortnight. They sleep for the whole fortnight without wak- 


ne 


” 


once. 

How does one feel after the big sleep? “ Twenty years 
unger,” one pati - reported. 

T m off. Z-Z-Z-Z 

E AMONN ANDREWS in the Empire News 


“ AND your age?” asked the lady lawyer. 
About the same as yours,” replied the lady witness. 


Born 100 years ago, it had 
a brief but brilliant run 


AND SO 
BEGAN THE 
PONY EXPRESS 


ERODOTUS, father of his- 

torians, twenty-four centuries 
ago left a ringing testimonial to the 
efficiency and dedication of the 
messenger service established by 
King Xerxes of Persia: 

“Neither snow nor rain nor 
heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds.” 

Had Herodotus lived a century 
ago, he might well have added 
Indians and outlaws to the list of 
hazards awaiting the equally dedi- 
cated and swifter riders of the 
Pony Express—the centennial of 
which falls this year. 

On April 3, 1860, a youthful 
rider left St. Joseph, Missouri, on 
the first leg of the ten-day, 1,966- 
mile journey to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, where a steamer waited to 
carry the mail downriver to San 
Francisco. The arrival of the first 
Pony Express mail in San Fran- 
cisco caused great excitement, for 
it had knocked weeks off the mail 
schedules between Missouri and 
California. DC-8 Jet Mainliners 
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Mainliner 


today fly the mail over this basic 
route in just over four hours. 

For eighteen months, a total of 
308 trips, the amazing system con- 
tinued. Each rider carried a 
maximum of twenty pounds of 
letters and newspapers in the four 
pouches of  specially-designed 
saddle bags known as mochilz 
308 trips only one mochila was 
lost. 

William H. Russell, a wealthy 
freighter from Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and whose 
hailed from the north of Ireland, 
organised the Pony Express. In the 
space of two months he established 
a string of 119 relay stations on the 
St. Joseph-Sacramento route, pur- 
chased §00 horses and hired eighty 
riders to set the horse mail in 
motion, 


He laid 


forebears 


out strict schedules for 
his young, lightweight riders and 
demanded high personal integrity. 
He selected only the best horses— 
sleek Kentucky thoroughbreds for 


Chicago) 


AND SO 


the Eastern prairie, tough mus- 
tangs for the mountains and 
deserts of the West. 

Riders shuttled back and forth 
on seventy-five to 100 mile seg- 
ments, changing horses at relay 
stations located approximately 
fifteen miles apart. Little time was 
lost changing horses. The mochila 
was lifted from one horse to 
another in seconds and the mad 
ride continued. In prairie sections 
of the route, average speed was 
twelve and a half miles an hour. 

Indians disrupted but seldom 
stopped the Pony Express. Indian 
mounts were no match for the 
hand-picked thoroughbreds of the 
mail carriers. 

Relay stations, however, were 
occasional casualties. Fifteen-year- 
old William Frederick Cody made 
a 116-mile run west through 
Wyoming to find his relay rider 
dead after an Indian attack. He 
changed horses and continued west 
another seventy-six miles, then 
turned around and took the east- 
bound mail all the way back with- 


out rest. The total ride of 384 
miles is the longest continuous 
Pony Express ride on_ record. 
Cody, of course, later became 


farnous as Buffalo Bill; he, too, had 
Irish blood in his veins. 

An artistic triumph, the Pony 
Express was an economic failure. 
Even rates of *5 per half ounce at 
the not offset the 
expense of Russell’s smooth-work- 
ing system. When runs. were 
doubled to twice weekly in 1861, 
matters grew worse. But the Pony 


start could 
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LINCOLN’S FIRST MESSAGE 
ASTEST the brief 
history of the Pony Express 

took but a few hours more than 

seven days from St. Joseph to 

Sacramento—an incredible 285 

miles per day. Extra relays of 

horses and riders were set up 
special effort which 
carried news of Lincoln's first 
message to Congress in April, 

1861, with its for 75,000 

volunteers to help preserve the 

Union. 


trip in 


for this 


call 
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Express might have lived on, 
drawing support where it could, 
had it not been for the telegraph. 
By October, 1861, wires linked 
East and West, and science 
doomed the horse mail to obso- 
lescence. 

In a life of eighteen months, the 
Pony Express left few relics or 
monuments to its greatness. In St. 
Joseph, Missouri, there are stables 
and a museum, containing a few 
rare mochilas. At Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming, and other stations along 
the route are decaying buildings 
which once served riders and 
mounts. On a peaceful rise over- 
looking Cottonwood Creek near 
Hanover, Kansas, is Hollenberg 
Station, the last original relay 
station standing in its original site. 

But the Pony Express left more 
than weather-beaten cabins and a 
legend of excitement and bravery. 
Over the basic route pioneered by 
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Russell and his riders grew the 
rail lines which joined East and 
West in 1869. 

Over this same path flew the 
first coast-to-coast air mail. And 
signals from points along this his- 
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toric trail guide today’s DC-8 Jet 
Mainliners as they carry in a single 
four-hour flight three times as 
much mail and cargo as the Pony 
Express carried in its entire career 
—plus more than 100 passengers. 


A 
Kea 
ant. 


Afraid Something Might Happen 

‘THE world is made up of two kinds of people—negative 
thinkers and positive thinkers. And it is negative think- 

ing which is often responsible for a person’s inability to 


arrive at a decision and act. 


Negative thinking is an over-emphasis on the arguments 
against doing something. Negative thinkers can tell you in 
detail all the reasons why a thing can’t or shouldn’t be done. 
All the disadvantages of doing it are obvious to them. But 
they are inclined to minimise and, in extreme cases, to over- 
look entirely all the possible advantages. 

Negative thinkers are typically afraid to venture anything 
for fear “ something might happen ”. The stay-at-homes, the 
do-nothings, the crabs, the nervous wrecks, the failures— 


these are the negative thinkers. 


The positive thinkers don’t waste their time worrying 
about a lot of things that never happen. Neither do they 
arrive at a lot of foolish decisions by default. 

WILLIAM J. REILLY, How to Use Your Head 


Embarrassing Moment 


A COUNTY DOWN munister tells of a strappling farmer’s son 
who brought his demure young bride to church for 


matrimonial purposes. 


“ According to my usual custom,” says the minister, “1 
turned to the bridegroom during the ceremony and said : 
*fFohn, this is your lawfully-wedded wife.’ 


“In the excitement of the occasion Fohn turned in 


7 


direction of his newly-acquired life-mate and stammered : 


7» 


* Pleased to meet you 


SOLDIERS entered an Eastern European university last month 


at the point of the bayonet. 


On the whole, however, our method of scrambling through 


Matriculation seems to be better. 


IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


When William Penn Came 


to Ireland 


i the seventeenth century, 

Quakerism was regarded by many 
as an active spirit of evil, deserving 
no mercy. And when young 
William Penn showed signs at 
Oxford that he was coming under 
Quaker influence he was promptly 
packed off to France in the hope 
that he would forget the dangerous 
philosophies he had heard at the 
University. 
He did for a 
while, in the gaicty of the French 
capital. But returned to 
London, the plague, with its many 
horrors, revived his earlier feelings, 
and this time his father, Sir William 
Penn, sent him to Ireland. 

Instead of forgetting about 
Quakerism, his stay in Ireland 
resulted in his complete conversion 
to that faith—a conversion that is 
said to from the day he 
strolled into a Quaker meeting in 
Cork in time to hear Thomas Loe, 
a Quaker Penn had heard speak in 
Oxford, address the gathering. 

Penn, who died on July 30, 1718, 
returned to Britain, where his 
father quickly showed him the 
door. And the new  Quaker’s 
“seditious ” preaching and writing 
soon caused him to be incarcerated 
in the dread Tower of London, 


forget them, too, 


ther ve 
when he 


date 


where he remained, undaunted, for 
nearly a yea 

Eventually he was released, and 
some time later he came face to face 
with Charles II and pushed throug 
an extraordinary deal. Penn had 
inherited a debt of £16,000 owed 
to his father by the Crown for 
arrears of pay and for sums 
advanced to the navy. He com- 
pounded the debt for a tract of 
land 300 miles long, and 160 miles 
wide, in North America—a tract 
of land that was to become 
Pennsylvania, and where a great 
many Quakers were to settle down 
and prosper. 

A story told of the meeting with 
King Charles states that Penn 
allowed his head to stay covered. 
Charles, observing this breach of 
etiquette, removed his hat. 

“Why dost thou t 
frien Charles?” | 
mildly 

“ Because it is the custom in this 
person to. stay 
said the King. 


place for one 


covered at a time,” 


Grattan Conquers Fear 
GHosts and hobgoblins were the 
terror of Henry Grattan’s young 
life, and to vanquish them this 
young Irishman—born July 3, 1746 
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—sat night after night in a church- 
yard near his father’s house, the 
perspiration pouring down his face, 
his heart beating at every half-heard 
noise and rustle. 

The courage he showed so early 
in life in overcoming his fears was 
to be displayed all through his life. 
Grattan was a Protestant—like 
many another great Irish patriot— 

“and he was an unflinching advocate 
of the just rights and independence 
of Ireland. 

Wrote his son: “In the blotted 
pages of Irish history, .it is truly a 
bright spot where Grattan (in 1780) 
obtains in the native Parliament the 
celebrated resolution as to its sole 
competency to make laws for 
Ireland.” Memoirs of Henry 
Grattan, 1848). 


Address to Congress 
On July 23, 1917, a famous address 
was presented to the USS. 
Congress by Dr. Patrick McCartan. 
The address began: “The Provi- 
sional Government of the Irish 
Republic, which existed before 
the Revolution of 1916, and con- 
tinues to exist, desires to convey to 
the people and the Government of 
the United States the appreciation 
by the Irish people of the principle 
enunciated in President Wilson’s 
communication. Our people inter- 
pret that statement, in effect, as a 
Declaration of Independence for all 
oppressed nations.” 

(President Wilson in his com- 
munication had summarised 
America’s aim in entering the war 
as “ The liberation of peoples from 
the aggression of autocratic force.”) 

The address from Ireland was 
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signed by twenty-six well-known 
Irish personalities, all of them then 
recently liberated from English 
prisons; they included Eamon de 
Valera, Eoin MacNeill, Austin 
Stack and Thomas Ashe, and as a 
result 200 members of Congress 
signed an address praying for a 
quick settlement of the Irish pro- 
blem by England. 

But a year later, when the Treaty 
of Peace came to be signed at Ver- 
sailles, David Lloyd George made 
sure that in it there was no mention 
at all of Ireland. 


Martyr’s Forgiveness 
“ A GREAT Peer sent me notice that 
he would save my life if I 
would accuse others. I answered 
that I never knew of any conspira- 
tors in Ireland, and that to save my 
life I would not falsely accuse any 
man, or prejudice my own soul. 
Nor will I deny to have exercised 
in Ireland the functions of a 
Catholic prelate and by teaching, 
preaching, and statutes to have 
sought to bring the clergy, of whom 
I have a care, to a due comport- 
ment ; 

“T do also forgive all those who 
had a part in bringing me from 
Ireland to be tried here, where it is 
morally impossible for me to have a 
fair trial. And I do finally forgive 
all who did concur, directly or in- 
directly, to take away my life and 
ask forgiveness of all those whom 
I ever offended by thought, word 
or deed... .” 

With these noble words, one of 
Ireland’s greatest priests showed 
the English people that nothing 
could rob him of his dignity, cour- 
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age or Christian sense of forgive- 
ness. 

The four-page pamphlet from 
which we have quoted was pub- 
lished in 1681 by a London book- 
seller as the “last speech of Mr. 
Oliver Plunkett, Titular Primate of 
Ireland, who was executed at 
Tyburn on Friday, the 1st of this 
instant, July, 1681”. 


The Smile and the Tear 
ON July 24, 1750, at Newmarket, 

County Cork, was born a man 
who was later to be dubbed 
the “wildest, wittiest, cleverest 
student in Old Trinity”. His name 
was John Philpot Curran, whose 
wit, elegance, and great skill in 
cross-examination made him famous 
beyond his native shores. 

He defended (unsuccessfully) 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan in 1794 


when that brave Protestant rebel 
signed an address in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation. But in 


spite of his forensic defeat, Curran 


was chaired to his carriage by the 
crowd. 

Curran also defended many of 
the patriots imprisoned after the 
insurrection of 1798, and on that 


occasion Lord Carleton warned him 
he would lose his lawyer’s gown. 

Tragedy touched his life on more 
than one occasion—his daughter 
Sarah fell in love with the ill-fated 
Robert Emmet (executed in 1803) 
—but Curran’s attitude to life could 
always be summed up in that brave 
cry of his, “Assassinate me you 
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may; intimidate me you cannot!” 

His wit was widely admired and 
feared. One judge, whose crooked 
wig caused laughter in court, asked 
him, “Do you’ see _ anything 
ridiculous in this wig?” “ Nothing 
but the head, my lord!” was 
Curran’s reply. 


The Doors that Closed 
N impenetrable dunce! .. . 
That was the opinion formed by 
tutors in Harrow and Dublin of an 
Irishman who was to become a 
world-famous dramatist—Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

But in spite of the poor opinions 
of his teachers, Sheridan—he died 
on July 7, 1816—was to become 
one of the foremost wits of his age. 
The many clever and satirical 
dramas he created, The School for 
Scandal, The Rivals, The Critics, 
and so on, plus his widely-quoted 
wisecracks, opened to him the doors 
of royalty and the rich. 

But setting the table in a roar 
was to Sheridan more of a science 
than a social accomplishment. It 
was widely known, for instance, 
that he would keep witticisms, 
polished and ready for use, tucked 
away in a corner of his mind for 
weeks, months, or even years, until 
the right opportunity arrived, when 
he would trot them forth as if they 
had just occurred to him! 

He is buried in Westminster 
Abbey, between the monuments of 
Shakespeare and Addison, and 
close to Garrick’s grave. J. E. 


F-VERYONE loves a good loser, but it’s the bad winner who 


llects on the bets. 


(CURrosITY is one of the permanent and certain characteristics 


of a vigorous intellect 


Dr. JOHNSON 


The writer, an Englishwoman, finds that 


MAHONY is a Magic Name 
in BLARNEY 


MRS. ROBERT HENREY* 


VERY morning when he is at 

Leemount (his home in Cork 
Mr. Edward Mahony, Gretta’s 
father, sets off for the mill, and 
Dermot, his son, coming from his 
house, goes to join him there. We 
drive through the village of 
Blarney with its church that Gretta 
tells me her grandfather built. The 
village is grouped round church 
and mill, with the Lee flowing 
darkly along its course. The young 
master lives a few miles beyond 
the village in a square, ochre- 
tinted house with big windows. 

Dermot is the image of the 
father to whom I was so rapidly 
introduced on the high road be- 
tween Dublin and Cork. His 
young wife, wearing a wide cotton 
skirt of floral design, a sleeveless 
black pullover with a rolled neck, 
and ballet shoes, comes down to 
welcome us. She is small, is pas- 
sionately fond of horses, and rides 
to hounds. 

As it is Friday, our young 
hostess serves us exquisitely 
cooked fish, and asparagus from 
her garden. We discuss the Mill. 
The Little 


* Author of “ 


Madeleine” 


Would I like to see the Mill? The 
men of the family would be 
delighted to take me over it. The 
Mill. The Mill! The magic of the 
name! What is this strange emo- 
tion rising in my breast? What is 
there about this restful, unhurried 
meal that makes it so different 
from any other? 

I am experiencing something 
entirely new, not really of this cen- 
tury at all. This visiting by the 
daughter of the Big House, to the 
brother and the sister-in-law at 
the Square House, the Squire’s 
daughter, and the Squire’s son and 
daughter-in-law, the family mill, 
the family church built by the 
grandfather, the family village 
with the millhands sitting in front 
of their cottages taking the air, the 
nagnificent oaks and elms, the 
birds, the utter peace—all these 
things evoke for me in a burst of 
nostalgia, half-remembered pages 
from the masterpieces of our 
English literature. 

Is there not something of Jane 
Austen and of George Eliot here? 
Do - these beautiful hills and 
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valleys of a neighbouring isle, the 
politeness and purer language of 
its people, not mirror for us darkly 
what our England used to be a 
century or more ago, and yet, in 
so doing, remain poignantly and 
poetically themselves? . 

On the way back to Leemount, 
the throb of the engine fills my 
ears as we speed along the dark 
road. This is an Irish night, and I 
am almost angry with the car for 
robbing me of the strangeness of 
my surroundings, of the delicious 
terror I would have walking alone 
along the dark road, peopling my 
dreams with the shadows of those 
be-shawled women who remain so 
obstinately in my mind since first 
I saw them in the streets of Cork, 
their baskets and their babies half- 
hidden in the graceful curves of 
their bodies. 

Gretta’s parents have arrived 
safely home. As we pass along the 
passage we see a light streaming 
from under their bedroom door. 
Gretta and I wish each other a 
whispered goodnight. My room 
smells of the night air and the 
scent of roses. I undress slowly, 
anxious to prolong the impressions 
of this beautiful night, and then 
slip gratefully between the linen 
sheets, 

I go downstairs in the morning 
with a sense of something new 
about to happen. Mrs. Mahony, 
wearing a very elegant pinafore, is 
arranging the flowers in the little 
room where Gretta does her tele- 
phoning. 

The chatelaine is back. 


\" was to the village of Blarney 

in 1824, then all green fields 
and a few thatched cottages, 
that a certain Martin Mahony 
transferred the woollen and 
worsted mill that his father 
Timothy, landowner in County 
Kerry ruined by the Penal Laws, 
had started some seventy years 


yea 


earlier a few miles nearer Cork 

For most of us, it is true, the 
name of Blarney is synonymous 
with the stone which, if kissed 
in the proper way, is supposed 
to give us the eloquence of 
Demosthenes; but, for the 
people of Blarney, Mahony is the 
magic name. 


Her presence gives a new atmos- 
phere to the house, She compiles 
the day’s menus with Gretta, and 
then carefully writes out the shop- 
ping list which Gretta and I will 
take into Cork. What is nice is 
that, Mrs. Mahony having re- 
turned, we have become quite un- 
important again, almost like 
schoolgirls. 

We pick up the parcels at the 
club, and drive home, where Mrs. 
Mahony informs us that lunch is 
ready. The house is wearing its 
changed air. The dogs are outside, 
and the flowers are arranged with 
exquisite taste. We drink sherry, 
and pass in to lunch, 

Mrs. Mahony is a_ beautiful 
woman. Her white hair is neatly 
arranged, and she is elegantly 
dressed. After lunch, while Gretta 
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reads the newspaper, Mrs. Mahony 
and I sit on the sofa where we 
work and talk. I show her a new 
stitch, and she teaches me how to 
crochet, which is a thing I have 
never done before. 

Mr. Mahony is in an armchair 
facing his daughter. Like Gretta 
he is reading a newspaper, and his 
boxer is lying at his feet. He did 
not go to the mill today, and long 
before I got up, I heard him, sur- 
rounded by his dogs, weeding the 
rockery. He puts down his paper 
for a moment to remind Gretta 
that the Cork Dog Show is on 
Monday and that he is showing 
Arno. The boxer pricks up his 
ears at the sound of his name, but 
he does not know that when we 
were in Cork this morning, Gretta 
bought him a new brush so that his 
coat will shine. 

Gretta takes me to a house 
which was once the habitation of 
Grandfather Mahony but which is 
now used by the family as offices. 
Though one can hear the throb of 
the looms, yet the house is still 
surrounded by green and peaceful 
meadows. 

Here they come, brother and 
sister, anxious that I should not be 
disappointed in what they are 
about to show me. There is the 
luncheon room, for instance, with 
Mr. Mahony’s fine chair at the 
head of the table, its sturdy arms 
outstretched as if welcoming the 
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younger men who each day gather 
about him. 

As in the old City banks, father 
and son have their mid-day meal 
in the board-room so that every- 
thing that happens in the mill can 
be discussed in a family atmo- 
sphere. No women come here. 

Mr. Mahony is not dining with 
us tonight, and the house seems 
large and empty without him. The 
dining-room is heavy with the 
scent of June roses, and the sun 
shines on the meadow which 
glitters through the open window. 

“ So it really amused you to visit 
the Mill?” exclaims Mrs. Mahony. 
“T always find it a little strange 
when one of our women guests 
asks to be shown over this strong- 
hold of my menfolk!” 

I suddenly catch Gretta’s eyes 
seeking mine across the table, and 
their humorous message seems to 
be: “Isn’t that exactly what I was 
telling you—the kingdom of my 
father and brother?” 

I have said good-night to Gretta 
and to Mrs. Mahony, and I stand 
in the middle of my room, looking 
down at the two suitcases, wonder- 
ing if I have remembered to pack 
everything. Only Gretta’s evening 
dresses remain in the big ward- 
robe. She and I are to get up very 
early in the morning while the rest 
of the house is still asleep. There 
is an alarm clock beside a bow! of 
freshly-cut roses at my bedside. 


POVERTY: a state of mind induced by neighbour's new car. 


IREE things that ruin wisdom: ignorance, inaccurate 


knowledge, forgetfulness, 


Old Irish Triad 


eT et er rey 
Qn OO 


Use your imagination less, 
your judgment more 


How to 
Fight the 
JITTERS 


HARLEY STREET 
SPECIALIST 


ETWEEN crises and rumours 
of crises, we don’t get much 
rest nowadays, do we? 

Anxiety is, of course, only fear 
thinly disguised, The jitters begin 
when we are frightened. Its effect 
is to upset our bodily functions. 

Look at it this way. All our 
organs—important and unimpor- 
tant—have got their own jobs to 
do. And, to do them properly, they 
require a constant stream of 
impulses from the brain and spinal 
cord. And these impulses can only 
successfully reach their destination 
when the automatic nervous mech- 
anism is not interfered with. 

The most deeply-rooted instinct 
is that of self-preservation: and its 
particular emotion is fear. Anxiety, 
worry, apprehension—other names 
for the same emotion—are all the 


result of a stimulus to our instinct 
of self-preservation. 

But emotion doesn’t content it- 
self by altering our feelings. It 
writes on our body like a pencil 
on a slate. It stimulates our sym- 
pathetic nervous system, and this 
in turn carries down the message 
to our bodies. But this very impor- 
tant part of the nervous system 
should be otherwise occupied. 
How can it be transmitting fear 
and doing its work at one and the 
same time? 

Have you ever been really terri- 
fied? If so, do you remember what 
your bodily sensations were? I 
expect you began to tremble; your 
mouth became dry and your fore- 
head damp; your heart raced and 
your knees knocked together. By 
the way, did you experience a curi- 
ous and unpleasant sinking in the 
region of your stomach? If so, 
that was the solar plexus—part of 
the sympathetic — resenting the 
overtime it was doing. 

These are the physical manifes- 
tations of fear. And, like every 
other reaction of our nervous 
system, they have a _ purpose. 
They’re intended to fit us for 
“fight or flight”. The extra 
energy which you’ve generated 
should be utilised, either to defend 
yourself, or so that you can take 
refuge by running away. 

Now, when you've stirred up 
your fear-emotion, and not used 
its energy, you’ve bottled it up. 
And this is the material out of 
which “ nerves ” are made. Yoy’re 
afraid—t.e., worried — but you 
have to stick it, without either 
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working off your extra energy in a 
scuffle or running away from the 
danger. 

Now, supposing, as at present, 
we’re patting ourselves on the back 
and telling each other that things 
are much better and there’s going 
to be no international flare-up. 

Will the results of the jitters 
pass away at once? Unfortun- 
ately, no. The troubles which are 
caused by “nerves” are due to 
over-stimulation of the involuntary 
muscles which control our diges- 
tive tract: to interference with our 
internal secretory glands; in a 
word—to a disturbance of the 
rhythm of the body. And this 
rhythm doesn’t return to normal at 
once. 

Take “nervous dyspepsia” as an 
example. Here, there is spasm in 
the gastric and intestinal muscles, 
which, instead of contracting and 
expanding like well-behaved mus- 
cles should do, tie themselves up 
in knots. 

When X-rays were a new dis- 
covery and pioneers were still try- 
ing to find out exactly what hap- 
pened to the digestive organs 
during life, an interesting sidelight 
was thrown on the effects of fear 
on the position of the stomach. A 
man was standing up in front of a 


viewing-screen and his stomach 
was seen to be in a normally high 
position. Suddenly the door banged 
loudly and the patient jumped 
violently. Immediately his stomach 
was seen to drop several inches. 

Then there are the changes in 
the digestive juices which emotion 
can bring about. Your mouth 
waters at a tempting smell when 
you’re hungry: but it dries up 
when you’re scared. Both are due 
to emotions—but these two 
opposite states of mind produce 
opposite bodily effects. 

Similar changes may take place 
in the stomach, Your gastric juices 
should be secreted only when 
there’s work for them to do. But 
if your mind irritates the glands 
of your stomach they will probably 
get their own back by producing 
digestive juices when they’re not 
wanted. 

Never sit down and allow your 
imagination free play. If you do, 
it will create all kinds of bogies for 
your edification. Those who sit 
down and dwell on the worst pos- 
sible developments are using their 
imagination too much and their 
judgment too little. 

So, guard your mind against 
mental poisons as carefully as you 
do your body against bad foods. 


oa! 
ae | 


“Po you know a thorough cure for the cold, Mary ? 


” 


“Yes, ma’am. Take some aspirin, and go straight to 


your bed and expire.” 


[F at first you don’t succeed, you'll have plenty of company. 
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john Stanislaus fFoyce’s nine different addresses 
in eleven years reflected his descending fortune .. . 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S 
| FATHER 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


TEPHEN DEDALUS said that 

his father was at various 
periods “a medical student, an 
oarsman, a tenor, an amateur 
actor, a shouting politician, a 
small landlord, a small investor, a 
drinker, a good fellow, a story- 
teller, somebody’s secretary, some- 
thing in a distillery, a tax- 
gatherer, a bankrupt and at 
present an appraiser of his own 
past.” 

This description summed up 
the chequered career of his own 
beloved father, John Stanislaus 
Joyce, who was the only son of 
James Joyce, “the handsomest 
man in Cork.” He also was an 
only son, well-known in Mun- 
ster social circles as an affluent 
and affable gentleman. He rode to 
hounds and married a Miss 
O’Connell, daughter of a wealthy 
Cork merchant, 

They: had one son, John 
Stanislaus Joyce. His father died 
from typhoid fever when he was 
in his early forties. Fortunately, 
he left his widow in comfortable 
circumstances, and her father also 
settled an annuity on her. 


She was very pleased when her 
son enrolled as a medical student 
at Queen’s College, Cork. He 
joined the rowing club and soon 
acquired a reputation as a pro- 
mising athlete. In March, 1869, 
Queen’s College Dramatic Society 
was re-established, and the first 
performance was at the Theatre 
Royal, Cork, on March 11th, 
1869, when “John S. Joyce sang 
comic songs and was exceedingly 
funny.” But this talented young 
medical student in “Cork’s own 
town,” as he affectionately called 
it, was neglecting his clinical 
studies. 

In 1870, when he was twenty, 
he ran away to England with the 
quixotic intention of joining the 
French army. His mother fol- 
lowed him post-haste and brought 
him back from London to Cork. 
She then decided to move to 
Dublin, and his numerous friends 
in Cork gave a dinner in honour 
of the erstwhile medical student. 
His generous maternal grand- 
father gave him a gift of £1,000 
when he reached his majority. 
He invested this money in the 
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Dublin and Chapelizod Distillery 


Co., and became secretary of the 
firm. 

John Stanislaus had every 
reason to view his future with 


complacency. His position in life 
was secure, and his investment 
was bringing him in a good in- 
come. The distillery produced 
excellent whiskey, for which 
there was a steady demand. He 
also liked living in Chapelizod 
“because he found all the other 
suburbs of Dublin mean, modern 
and pretentious.” 

However, he soon had reason to 
become suspicious of the distil- 
lery manager, who drove out 
every morning from the city to 
Chapelizod “in a dog-cart with a 
servant in livery perched behind 
with folded arms.” When John 
Stanislaus discovered that the 
elegant manager was fraudulently 
appropriating the money entrusted 
to him, there was consternation 
in the distillery. But, before he 
could be charged with embezzle- 
ment, the culprit disappeared. 

The secretary was thanked for 
his foresight in preventing 
further heavy financial losses. Un- 
fortunately, the defalcations were 
so extensive that the distillery 
went into liquidation. 

But the failure of the distillery 
did not unduly depress John 
Stanislaus. He was proud of his 
connection with the spirit trade, 
and was never tired of telling his 
cronies the difference between 
low wines and feints. He soon 
secured the post of secretary to 
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the National Liberal Club. He 
had a good income from his 


house property in Cork, and, as 
his mother had _ independent 
means, they lived comfortably at 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin. He kept a 
sailing-boat and employed a man 
to look after it in the local har- 
bour. One of his favourite re- 
creations at this period was sail- 
ing in Dublin Bay. He also sang 
at concerts, and was a popular 
young man about town. 

On May sth, 1880, he married 
Mary Jane Murray, the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of John Murray 
of Longford. He was appointed to 
a remunerative position in the 
office of the Collector-General of 
Rates and Taxes. His son, James, 
was born at Brighton Square, 
Rathgar, on February 2nd, 1882. 
The family later went to live at 
Bray, Co. Wicklow, in the hope 
that the distance and the train- 
fare would keep his wife’s too 
affectionate family away. John 
Stanislaus detested his father-in- 
law, but liked his mother-in-law. 
His household at Bray on the 
sea-front was a very happy one. 
Mrs. Joyce could afford to kee 
two servants, and there was also 
a Mrs. Conway who assisted in 
the nursery and taught the 
children their catechism and their 
lessons. 

Thanks to her tuition, young 
James Joyce was so far advanced 
in knowledge that he was accep- 
ted as a pupil in Clongowes 
Wood College at the early age of 
64. The most jovial member of 


As Film Actress Sees It 


No propaganda machine in the world can make a successful 

screen player out of a nonentity. But, equally, the 
machine cannot stop those with real talent and determination 
and application to match. Those who feel they must sing, 
or dance, or act, and are willing to starve—in a garret or a 
repertory company—to do it, will eventually win through. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense talked about 
glamour. Ours is not a glamorous profession. In it success 
is the same as in every sphere. Success is making a living. 


the household was William 
O’Connell, the maternal uncle of 
John Stanislaus Joyce. Formerly 
a prosperous business-man in 
Cork he was a bachelor who led 
an exemplary life. 

His nephew was a prominent 
figure in the social life of the 
fashionable seaside resort. He and 
his wife, with Master James 
Joyce, sang at all the fashionable 
concerts in the neighbourhood, 
for Mrs. Joyce was an accom- 
plished pianist, with an extensive 
knowledge of classical music. Her 
husband’s office hours were not 
arduous; from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Unfortunately he was a fritterer 
by temperament and he neglected 
his official duties for the company 
of boon companions. 

These congenial characters 
were responsible for his down- 
fall. Although he had a salary of 
£400 a year—a considerable sum 
in the ’eighties and ’nineties—he 
was heavily in debt, had recourse 
to moneylenders and was obliged 
to mortgage his property in Cork. 
To add to his worries, he was 
compelled to employ elderly un- 


JEAN KENT 


employed clerks to assist him to 
send out demand notices for the 
payment of rates and taxes. When 
the arrears of work were over- 
taken, the dashing official, who 
wore a monocle and a waxed 
moustache, resumed his former 
convivial habits. 

In 1891, when the office of the 
Collector-General of Rates and 
Taxes was abolished, John Stanis- 
laus found himself redundant. He 
was granted compensation in the 
form of a pension of f11 a 
month. This was a bitter blow. 
The family left the house at 
Martello Terrace, Bray, and 
moved to Carysfort Avenue, 
Blackrock, Dublin. William 
O’Connell, affectionately known 
as Uncle Charles, returned to 
Cork, and brilliant young James 
Joyce was withdrawn from Clon- 
gowes Wood College. But the 
genial gentleman with the charm- 
ing Cork accent was not dispiri- 
ted; he and his wife comforted 
themselves with the music of 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Schumann and Schubert. 

To supplement his pension, 


John Stanislaus took a post as 
canvasser for commercial adver- 
tisements in the Freeman's 
Journal, while the children 
attended local schools. One after- 
noon when they were going home 
in the company of other pupils 
they were mortified when they 
saw their inebriated father, wear- 
ing his magnificent monocle as he 
played a barrel-organ in Main 
Street, Blackrock, and _ singing 
with great feeling The Boys of 
Wexford. During the perform- 
ance, which attracted a crowd, 
the Italian organ-grinder went 
round with his cap and made a 
record collection. The children 
were embarrassed, but John 
Stanislaus contended that he did 
the poor Italian a good turn by 
turning the crank of the hand- 
organ. 


F nity 
“426 


Glasses and the Masses 
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The family left Blackrock for 
Fitzgibbon Street, Dublin, where 
they lived in a semi-detached 
house. In eleven years there were 
nine different addresses. For the 
first removal two furniture vans 
and a float were required; for the 
last, only a float was required. 
But everywhere they went John 
Stanislaus refused to be parted 
from his two precious links with 
Cork. These were two pictures of 
his father, one when he was a 
young man and the other when 
he was middle-aged. 

Before he died in December, 
1931, his famous son, James, 
commissioned Patrick Tuohy to 
paint his father’s portrait. This 
was accorded a _ position of 
honour in his Paris home, and 
visitors were told that it was the 
picture of a Dublin gentleman. 


GLASSES are not only a necessity but also an ornament. in 

most cases, so far as appearances is concerted, they are 
a big improvement on the naked eye, They make a man look 
studious, competent and intelligent; and if they have dark 
horn rims they make him look masterful and belligerent as 


well, 


That is why they figure so prominently in election litera- 
ture. Nobody reads the script (except the printer—and he 
has to), but everybody looks at the photograph; and whilst 
it may not be correct to say that every candidate without 
glasses is put down as a barefaced rogue, it is undeniable 
that the horn-rimmed ones have a distinct advantage. 

Joun D. SHERIDAN in the Irish Independent 


BORROWER: one who tries to live within your means. 
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Thank the 
Gult Stream 


for those 
Tropical Plants! 


GLENGARRIFF, AT THE HEAD OF 


Bantry Bay, County Cork, is the 
first point at which the Gulf Stream 
hits the Irish coast, so the land- 
scape is a heady mixture of water 
and rocky islets with wild fuchsia 
looming in the hedges, a profusion 
of rhododendron, azalea, mag- 
nolia trees, and even palms and 


In this area, I particularly liked 
Ardnagashel House. Apart from the 
sea fishing on the doorstep, there 
are three rivers near the house, all 
holding sea trout and salmon—but 
being spate rivers, the fishing is 
dependent on the weather. 

The proprietor of the hotel told 
me that he relays the serious 
fishermen elsewhere and prefers 
guests who take the fishing as it 
comes and are equally happy to play 
golf, play with aqualungs among 
the rocks, swim, walk or simply 
loaf. Children under 10 are not 
encouraged. 

Doone Beat in The Tatler and 

Bystander (London) 
Mayo 
I’ MOUNTAINOUS DISTRICTS’ IN 


r ' dow : ond in o 
County Mayo, situated in r 


Lister Munsic Conaaci Letastes 


places, far from any habitation, 
there are places “ unlucky” to walk 
over either during the day or night. 
Feur Gortach, or the “ Hungry 
Grass ”, is met with in these places, 
and a great hunger seizes the person 
who has the misfortune to tread 
over it. He or she travels on and 
on, harassed by the gnawing pain 
of hunger, till exhaustion and faint- 
ness come, and the traveller lies 
down on the lonely mountain. 

Oaten bread cures Feur Gortach 
quickly, and a mouthful of soda 
bread or a drink of sugarless tea 
are excellent remedies. A traveller 
can possibly be harassed and ex- 
hausted by Feur Gortach after eat- 
ing a good meal of solid food, and 
his feet become powerless, the face 
becomes ashen pale and even the 
sight grows dim when he is attacked 
by it. 

Superstition tells us that the 
“Hungry Grass” can only be found 
in places where dead bodies were 
carried and left upon the ground in 
the course of the melancholy 
funeral journey. 

Mayo News 


Kildare 

1E UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF The 

Aphorismical Discovery has left 
a detailed account of events in 
Ireland from the rising of 1641 on- 
wards. He gives the following story 
of an attack on Blackhall Castle in 
County Kildare by the parliamen- 
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tarians in 1641. It was held by 
thirty young men. 
“The enemy was 1,500 men, 


with artillery and other engines for 
war, among the rest was a black- 
amoor, an old beaten soldier, and 
(as was thought) was either pos- 
sessed by a devil or a witch, for he 
would advance so far in sight of the 


defendants that he never desired 
the benefit of an; shelter from the 
bullet. 


“he defendants aimed at him, 
as their butt, receiving many in his 
body, not so much hurt received as 
once to stumble, nor did he show 
the least motion of cowardice or 
fear, or gave an inch of ground. 
Rather, he recovered crying out... 
that he cared not for their shot 
The defendants did spend a great 
uantity of their ammunition and 
shot against this one man, but all 
in vain... . 

“ A young man spoke to his com- 
rade that they should make crosses 
on their bullets and aim at that 
blackamoor together, and ‘I under- 
take,’ said this young man, ‘if we 
hit this rogue his charms or black 
art will little avail him against the 
cross.’ 

“The other condescended and 
promised to hit him at least, both 
charging and aiming as aforesaid, 
they both killed and tumbled him 
presently stark dead to the ground, 
to the great grief of the assailants 
and unspeakable joy of the defen- 
dants. 


Irish Press 


Dublin 
iE PROVISIONS OF THIS CITY 
Dublin) are generally good. You 
have the best of spirits at half the 
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THE NEAR-TALKIES ! 
FTER visiting the Courts of 
justice, the Custor 

and other magnificent buildings 
(in Dublin) 
by an advertisement of a * 


House 


| was tempted 
Peris- 
trephic Panorama " of the Battle 
of Navarino. 

You enter a small theatre, the 
curtain draws up and behind it 
is discovered the pictures which 
represent, in a grand whcle, the 
series of the several incidents of 
the fight The 
Stretched in a 


canvas __is 
convex semi- 
circle and moved off slowly upon 
rollers, so that the pictures are 


changed almost imperceptibly, 
and without any break between 
scene after scene 

A man describes aloud the 
objects represented; and the 


distant thunder of cannon 


tary music and the noise of the 


battle increase the illusion. By 
means of panoramic painting 
and the slight undulation c at 
part which represents the waves 


and the ships, the imitation 


almost reaches reality. 
—Prince Puckler-Muskau of 
Prussia, 1832 
[Note: The Pancrama was 
invented by Robert Barker 


native of Kells, 


(1739-1806), a 


Co. Meath. ] 
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price they generally go at in 
London; for threepence per 
quartern, or naggin as it is called 


here, you have the best that can be 


drunk 
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Their wine is chiefly claret, the 
best of which may be had at 2/6 
the bottle. You. will think it 
rather of the marvellous, but it is 
no less true that a middling drinker 
here will carry off his four bottles 
without being the least disordered. 
A man is !ooked upon, indeed, as 
nothing with his bottle here that 
can’t take off his gallon coolly. 

One very favourable circumstance 
for the drinker custom has here 
established: their glasses are very 
small; the largest of these in 
common use will not hold more, I 
believe, than about one-third of a 
gill, or quartern. This is an excel- 
lent custom in favour of the moder- 
ate drinker. 

Joun Busu, Hibernia Curiose 
1769) 


Galzvay 
E BARREL FISH (SOMETIMES 
called the Log or Rudder fish) 

accompanies floating objects and 

often secretes itself in floating barrels 
or boxes. It is a surface-living fish 
of the temperate North Atlantic and 
occasionally may wander into Irish 
waters. In September, 1901, a large 

shoal of Barrel fishes followed a 

barnacle-covered log ashore on one 

of the Aran Islands. A contempor- 
ary account of the occurrence of 
these fishes reads: 

“They came after a log of timber 
covered with barnacles, and were 
thrown ashore at the north-west 


corner of the South Island, where 
the Congested Districts Board is 
after building a breakwater and 
clearing the shore. At the time, 
owing to the tide being low, it was 
like a horseshoe, so that if the 
islanders took twenty fathoms of 
net and put it across the entrance 
they would save thousands upon 
thousands of fish; but, instead of 
that, when they saw the fish, from 
a high ledge on one side, having the 
barnacles like the calf would have 
the teat of a cow in its mouth, they 
all got afraid, and said they were 
Sheeogues or little fairies, and then 
ran away, except one old man. 

“At the time the log struck the 
shore about 400 of the fish jumped 
on high land and were hopping 
about on the shore, so that some of 
them got into the water again, while 
others died and were carried away 
by the next tide, except two that 
the old man took home with him.” 

Another rare species, the Port- 
rush Barrel fish, has only once been 
captured around the Irish coasts 
and the specimen in question taken 
in 1878 came from Portrush. 

These fish feed on the barnacles 
attached to floating objects and on 
organisms accompanying such flot- 
sam and jetsam. Even large jelly- 
fishes may have their attendant 
Barrel fishes, which do not usually 
exceed thirteen inches in length and 
a pound in weight. 

Dr. A. E. J. WENT in Stream and 

Field in Ireland 
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A MAN comes to believe in the end the lies he tells about 


himself to himself. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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“ Mental retardation’ 


is a label which covers a 


great variety of conditions, now better understood 


Brighter Future for 


Retarded 


Children 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


N ENTAL retardation is one of 
the greatest tragedies in :man- 
kind’s experience. It has over the 
years prevented tens of millions 
from growing up and achieving a 
full and normal status in society. 

But whereas only a relatively 
few years ago mentally retarded 
children were considered almost 
“beyond hope”, the picture is 
brighter, much brighter for them 
today. Mental retardation is not a 
disease; it is simply a practical 
label which covers a great variety 
of different conditions that reflect 
damage to the brain. 

For example, during the past 
few years great progress has been 
made in the elimination of infan- 
tile jaundice as a cause of brain 
damage and subsequent mental re- 
tardation. Infantile jaundice is 


commonly caused by incompat- 
ibility of the parents’ blood. 

If new blood is quickly supplied 
to the infant in the form of a mas- 
sive transfusion brain damage can 
be avoided. According to many 
authorities, 


soon mental retarda- 
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tion due to infantile jaundice will 
be almost unheard of and an im- 
portant cause will have been 
eliminated. 

Some years ago a type of mental 
retardation called “phenylpy- 
ruvic amentia ” was identified by a 
Scandinavian physician who dis- 
covered that in certain cases a 
harmful chemical, phenylpyruvic 
acid, is excreted in the urine. This 
is abnormal and indicates that 
these patients are not able to 
utilise protein foods in the normal 
way; they build up a high concen- 
tration of phenylalanine in their 
blood and this in turn becomes 
converted to the harmful amino 
acid, phenylpyruvic acid, by the 
kidneys. 

Recently a group of English 
workers found that patients with 
this disorder can be placed on a 
synthetic diet which produces no 
phenylalanine. If such a diet is 
started early in life the physical 
growth and mental development of 
the child proceeds normally. In 
some cases where the disorder has 
Digest 
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been present for years a phenylala- 
nine-free diet can cause a marked 
improvement in mental power. 

Cerebral palsy is more often 
associated with mental retardation 
than is generally supposed. A re- 
cent study of cerebral palsy cases 
has indicated that the intellectual 
defect may be due to a destruction 
of tissue, to the nondevelopment of 
important brain areas, or in some 
cases to the erratic behaviour of 
brain cells that are active but not 
functioning properly. 

If, in a mentally retarded child, 
there is a highly active epileptic 
process (or if there is a history of 
seizures) this study raises the 
possibility that with proper medi- 
cation the epileptic process could 
be suppressed and the misbehaving 
nerve cells made to function norm- 
ally. Cases are now on record 
where an astonishing improvement 
in a child’s performance has 
occurred after the child was placed 
on medication designed to sup- 
press the frequency of or eliminate 
completely epileptic seizures. 

When an entire section of the 
brain is so severely injured that it 
does not perform any useful func- 
tions, the removal of the entire dis- 
ordered half of the brain may pro- 
duce an almost miraculous im- 
provement in the child’s behavi- 
our. This was discovered by a 
South African neurosurgeon. 

In some cases a child who be- 
haves like a little wild animal, soil- 
ing itself, scratching and biting at 
anyone who comes near, after 
removal of the damaged half of the 
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NO BASIS FOR BELIEF 
) teats are now well over 

ninety known causes. of 
mental retardation. These include 
everything from metabolic de- 
ficiencies in the mother during 
pregnancy and brain damage at 
birth to negative psychosocial 
pressures during the child's early 
years. 

There is no basis for the belief 
that all mental retardation is 
due to “poor human stock.” 
Even genius parents can produce 
a subnormal child. But it is true 
that retardation often depends 
upon the physical condition of 
the mother during pregnancy. 
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brain, becomes sweet and charm- 
ing and able to carry on a normal 
life. 

That such an operation can be 
beneficial seems almost incredible, 
considering the large amount of 
brain that is removed but this 
demonstrates dramatically that 
brain areas that are diseased and 
disordered can cause more trouble 
than brain areas that are either 
dead or absent. 

Astonishing as it seems, removal 
of a diseased and disordered sec- 
tion of the brain does not increase 
the weakness or paralysis of the 
child’s weak side but actually im- 
proves its motor power and 
increases the child’s ability to per- 
form voluntary movements. Of 
course, only expert neurologists 
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and neuro-surgeons can effect such 
complex diagnoses and operations. 

A type of epilepsy has recently 
been identified which appears in 
infancy as brief spasms or quiver- 
ing spells. Apparently in such 
cases the brain is so severely dis- 
ordered that it cannot generate a 
full-blown epileptic seizure; it can 
only discharge in little fits and 
starts. This convulsive disorder 
tends to clear up by the second 
year of life but 80 per cent. of 
children who have had it are re- 
tarded severely and 12 per cent. 
die. 

The foregoing illness is called 
Hyparthythmia. It can be caused 
by almost any factor that can pro- 
duce serious brain injury; for 
example, by bacterial or virus 
infection of the brain, by a blow, 


Saving the Expense 
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or by oxygen lack. The brain re- 
acts much the same way to many 
types of injury; the character of 
the reaction is determined not so 
much by the injury as by the age 
of the patient at the time the brain 
is injured. 

Hyparthythmia is what the brain 
does when it is severely injured 
early in infancy. Early injury tends 
to produce widespread, devastating 
disorder and is particularly likely 
to affect thinking power. With in- 
creasing age brain injury tends to 
be limited in extent and reduced 
in severity. 

Fortunately, this tragic sickness 
can be helped by treating the 
infant for a few weeks with 
ACTH. If the treatment is used 
early enough, mental retardation is 
prevented. 


[T appears that three relatives were sadly discussing the 
funeral of a “small” farmer who was lying at death’s 
door. But they didn’t know that, his bedroom door being 
ajar, he could overhear their conversation. 
Now, as our farmer was heavily in debt, the first relative 
suggested that, to save expense, they should do without a 


” 


third “ mourning 


car at the funeral. 


The second relative agreed, but the third chipped in: 
“I'd cut out cars and flowers altogether. The hearse will be 


enough.” 


The dying man managed to raise himself on an elbow 
and, mustering all his strength, shouted: “ Wisha, if that’s 


the way ye want it, get me my pants. . 


graveyard.” 


. [ll walk to the 


1E reason statues of politicians look so unnatural is that 
statues keep thetr mouths shut all the time. 
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This Yugoslav journalist 
stumbled on it accidentally 


Forgotten Irish 
Grave behind the 
IRON CURTAIN 


FRANCIS MIKLAVCIC 
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hw day while walking along 
the main wall of the Central 
Cemetery of St. Christofer’s in 
Ljublijana—the capital of the 
north-western Jugoslav Province, 
Slovenia (officially Banate of 
Drava)—I suddenly spotted some- 
thing like a shamrock on one of 
the monuments. I stepped nearer 
and, to my surprise, discovered 
the following Latin inscription :— 


Ludovicus S(acri) R(omant) 
I(mperit) Liber Baro MacNeven 
de Cranagh O'Kelly ab 
Aghrim, natus Pragae 16.VI. 
1795 obit Lyubljanae 14.1.1873. 


This was telling me that Louis 
MacNeven O’Kelly, a Baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire, buried 
there, was born in Prague in 1795 
and died in Ljubljana in 1873. 


According to the Fretherrliches 
Taschenbuch, Gotha, the family 
of this name originated from the 
combination of two old Irish 
families: MacNeven of Cranagh 
and O’Kelly of Aughrim. 

I later discovered that this man 
had been a prominent official of 
the former Austrian administra- 
tion in this city. In the revolu- 
tionary year of 1848 he was the 
District Captain of Ljubljana 
(formerly Laibach) and he tried 
to pacify the revolutionary 
peasants who had gathered in the 
city coming from the surrounding 
districts. 

From the Gotha Almanach we 
learn that this District Captain 
Baron MacNeven came from a 
“ revolutionary” family himself, 
and one of his forebears, Hugh 
MacNeven, was beheaded in 
Dublin in 1602 as an insurgent 
against the English rule. 

The first one of this family to 
go to the Continent, as far as we 
can gather, was William O’Kelly 
of Aughrim, who left Ireland 
with King James II after the 
disastrous battle of Aughrim, July 
13th, 1691. He settled first in 
Paris, and later entered Austrian 
services. He died in 1751, after 
having risen to high rank and 
become a comes Palatinus and 
Privy Councillor to the Emperor 
Charles VI. 

William brought out from 

allynahown his grand-nephew, 
the son of his niece, Honora 
O’Kelly, and adopted him. This 
adopted son, William MacNeven, 
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born in 1713, became a Court 
Physician to the Empress Maria 
Theresa, a Rector of the Prague 


University, and was created a 
Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


According to Alfred Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography, 
this Court Physician was also 
an uncle of the distinguished 
United Irishman, William James 
MacNevin, who also studied in 
Vienna in the 18th century, and 
died in New York in 1841. 

The aforementioned District 
Captain, buried in Ljubljana, was 
a grandson of this Court 
Physician. He was born in 
Prague, where his father had 
attained to the position of a 
Court Councillor in charge of the 
Bohemian Provincial Government. 
The son entered the same ad- 
ministrative career, which even- 
tually brought him to these parts 
of the former Austrian Empire 
which now belongs to Jugoslavia. 

In 1835 he was married to a 
Baroness Victoria Eleonora 
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Codelli, a daughter of the first 
French Mayor of Ljubljana at the 
time of the French occupation. It 
is interesting to find that an 
Irishman, Field-Marshal Count 
Nugent, helped in 1813 to drive 
the French out of these former 
Austrian provinces, at that time 
called Illyria. 

The family coat-of-arms, which 


may also be seen on the monu- 
ment, shows three stars and a 
cross, surrounded by _ eagle’s 
wings, a greyhound over a tower 
an the motto Fortiter ac 
fideliter—“ Bravely and faith- 


fully.” At the bottom of the 
monument may be seen a remark- 


able combination of the Irish 
shamrock, the English rose and 
the Scottish thistle, placed in 


peaceful harmony around a cross. 

The Baroness survived her 
husband by many years; she died 
in 1897. From the monument we 
can also gather that her daughter, 
Wilhelmine, who died in 1904, is 
buried in the same grave as her 
father. 
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When the Family Buys a New 


Car 


FFATHER’S QUESTION: “ How many miles to a gallon?” 


MorTHER’s: “ What colour is the upholstery?’ 


> 


Son’s: “ How fast will she go?” 
DAUGHTER’S: “ Has it a good mirror?” 
NEIGHBOUR’S: “ Where the blazes did they get the money?’ 


WHEN people say you can prove anything by logic, they are 
not using words in a fair sense. What they mean ts that 
you can prove anything by bad logic. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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Night after night the 
rioting went on... 


I’m the Last 
of the Original 
“Playboy” Cast 


MAY CRAIG 


HE school excursion, in the 

lovely summer of 1906, was to 
Killiney. In charge of us was 
Father Eugene McCarthy, of St. 
Michael’s and John’s (our parish 
church), and I was looking after 
the younger girls. I was nine years 
old at the time, but tall for my 
age. (The nuns used to call me 
Daddy-long-legs.) 

There were songs and dances 
and games, and I recited The 
Wreck of the Hesperus. The 
thought of wanting to go on the 
Stage never entered my mind, 
even though I always looked for- 
ward with excitement to those 
evenings when my mother would 
bring myself and my sister to the 
Opera or to Shakespeare, or to 
the annual pantomime. 

None of us knew that Father 
McCarthy was a great friend of 
William Fay until that evening in 
January, 1907, when he called to 


ask if he might bring me to the 
Abbey Theatre to see Mr. Fay, 
who was producing a play there. 

It appeared that Mr. Fay had 
told Father McCarthy he hadn’t 
enough girls in the company for 
the parts which the play required. 
My mother gave permission, and 
so I went to the Abbey. 

When I arrived, the company 
had just finished rehearsing the 
first act of The Playboy of the 
Western World. I was introduced 
to Mr. Willie Fay, who told me 
that I would be required for the 
second act. He then brought me 
to the Green Room. Most of the 
company were there. 

I saw a man with sad eyes, 
dark face and a little beard. He 
was telling a very beautiful young 
girl, who was taking coffee for 
the company, how they made cof- 
fee in Paris. The man was Synge; 
the beautiful young girl was 
Maire O'Neill. 

After a while, I met Frank Fay 
(Willie’s brother), who was play- 
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ing Shawn Keogh, and Brigit 
O’Dempsey (Willie’s wife), who 
was playing Sara Tansey. I was 
then introduced to Synge. 

He asked me if I could say the 
lines: “And I brought you a 
little laying pullet—boiled and 
all she is—-was crushed at the fall 
of night by the curate’s car.” 

I noticed he said the words in 
a curious way, breaking them up 
like this: “And I brought you 

a little laying pullet. Boiled 

and all... she is . . . was crushed 

. at the fall of night... by 
the curate’s car.” 

I said the lines as well as I 
could. Then Brigit O’Dempsey, 
listening to me, said to Synge 
that she was a professional actress 
and was getting little enough for 
what she was doing, and that 
Honor Blake’s lines should be 
divided between Sara Tansey, 
which she was playing, and Susan 
Brady, played by Alice O’Sullivan. 

And that is how it was. The 
lines were divided between the 
two actresses. I had nothing to 
say as Honor Blake in that first 
production of The Playboy. 

I used to carry on the pullet 
and when the line came Bridget 
O’Dempsey would put her arm 
around my shoulder and lead me 
forward to Christy. 

Otherwise, I used to romp 
around with the other two, gigg- 
ling and laughing, and giving the 
impression that I had just “ come 
over the river lepping the stones.” 

Looking back, I can see that 
Synge, who was insistent that his 
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lines should be spoken in a cer- 
tain way, was all the time stress- 
ing the importance of rhythm. He 
also wanted the girls to be simple 
village girls. 

Maire O’Neill as Pegeen Mike 
was very beautiful. She was also 
exceedingly kind. She was a great 
actress, even a little greater, per- 
haps, that her sister, Sara Allgood, 
who played the Widow Quinn. 
Offstage, in those days, Maire 
wore glasses. You could see that 
Synge was very much in love 
with her. 

I used to see him as he has 
been drawn by J. B. Yeats (the 
poet’s father) in that pencil sketch 
“Synge at Rehearsal” leaning 
forward and looking up adoringly 
at Maire. 

The first night of the play there 
was a little hicsing at the mention 
of the word “ shift”. In the third 
act, when Pegeen attempts to 
burn Christy with a lighted sod, 
there was a loud uproar which 
continued until the end of the 
play. 

After the curtain had fallen 
there was a meeting of the 
players in the Green Room. Lady 
Gregory and Synge were there. 
There was a discussion as to 
whether or not the play should 
be continued. The majority agreed 
that the play should not be taken 
off. Yeats was away at the time. 
Lady Gregory said that she had 
sent for him and that he would 
arrive the following day. 

I found it very exciting, but I 
hardly knew at the time what it 
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was all about. Nor did I think then 
that in the years to come I would 
be in the middle of another theatre 
riot, in O’Casey’s The Plough and 
the Stars. 

The next night the row started 
in the first act and it increased as 
the play went on. It was impos- 
sible to hear a word the players 
said. Yeats in a pale grey suit, his 
glasses ribboned, his tie flowing, 
and his long black hair greying, 
harangued the audience, saying 
that there were people who had 
come to hear the play and people 
who had come deliberately to pre- 
vent them from hearing it. 

He said that the theatre was 
bound by no rules. Its purpose was 
to help young authors and young 
players, and it would continue to 
do so in spite of unruly interrup- 
tion. He told the players to save 
their voices and to do nothing 
more than to shape the words with 
their lips. The rioting grew worse 
By this time the police were in and 
fights were taking place in the 
stalls and the pit. 

Lady Gregory had asked her 
nephew, Hugh Lane, to bring over 
some boys from Trinity with him. 
This only made matters worse. 
More fights started. The players 
did what Yeats told them; but at 
one point I heard Arthur Sinclair, 
who played Michael James, using 
words 


about the audience) that 
were never written by Synge! 
Night after night the rioting 
went on—boos, shouts, whistles, 
tin trumpets, rhythmic hand-clap- 
ping, fights, arrests. But the play 
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REMEMBER at the dress 

rehearsal Synge insisting on a 
dark interior for the first act. 
“| want only the red glow from 
the fire to light the scene,” he 
said. “ You will have to arrange 
it so that the fire-light is 
directed on Christy's face when 
he appears at the door.” 

He then gave instructions that 
everyone on the stage was to 
focus attention on Christy's 
entrance. Christy, played by 
Willie Fay, was dirty and 
bedraggied, and had all the 
appearance of a 
would be going the road 
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went on, too, and continued for 
a further week. People came from 
all over Dublin simply to see what 
the row was about. I found it all 
strange and exciting. Looking 
back on it now, The Playboy row 
was much bigger and certainly 
much more noisy than the row 
ver The Plough. 

There was the difference, too, 
that the first was on moral 
grounds, the second on political 
ones. The fact that I had nothing 
to say, as Honor Blake, hardly 
mattered; for after the opening 
night, it was not possible to hear 
what any of the players said. 
When my sister called for me to 
bring me home on the last night 
I little thought that I would ever 
see the Abbey again. 

I did, though. I returned there 
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October, 1916, to appear as Francis Xavier’s Hall with such 
Raina in Shaw’s Arms and the fine actors as Paul Farrell 
Man, with Fred O’Donovan, Peter Nolan. 


Maureen Delaney, Louis I have been in the Abbey 
O’Connor and Kathleen Murphy. Theatre ever since. It is sad to 
In the meantime, I had done quite think that I am the only one left 


amount of acting (mostly in of that band of players who ap- 


Bou rcicault melodrama) with F. peared in the first production of 
J. McCormick at the W mpeg s The Playboy of the Western 


Club in York Street and at St. World. 


Hardly Live at All 
SHOULD a dramatist unlock his heart? The answer is, No. 

Nor anyone else for that matter. There is a decorum of 
Life which has to be observed, because within its bounds 
most of the world moves. To that one-third of the world’s 
population which is in China decorum is (or used to be) 
religion. 

And though I like to imagine and to seek for my friends 
supercharged people, men and women so rammed with Life 
that they outsoar its mediocrities, I know only too well that 
there are others who compose the greater part of the earth’s 
population who hardly live at all. 

Thus, below the surface, life becomes blurred, — above 
it it tends to disappear in ecstasy. In medio stat virtus. I only 
accept that when I cannot help it. 

OLIVER ST. JOHN GoGartTy (in a review of O’Casey’s 
autobiographical I Knock at the Door 


She Doesn’t Know the Army 

“WELL, Pat,” wrote the fond mother to her soldier son, “ I 
hope you are punctual in rising every morning, so that 

you don’t keep the other men of your Company waiting for 

you to come down to breakfast.” 


BE true to your word, your work and your friend. 
Joun Boye O’REILLY 
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CIARAN MAC A 


-pthelnangay centuries of Chris- 
ti y have given Ireland 
many famous shrines and places of 
pilgrim nage, but few are held in 
such honour or enjoy such a long 
and valid historic tradition as 
Croagh Patrick, that magnificent 


2,500 foot mountzin that rises 
from the shores of Clew Bay to 
dominate all Mayo 

It was formerly known as 


Cruchan Agli (the eagle’s moun- 
tain). It got its present name from 
the man who Christianised Ireland 
and who made the mountain his 
when he chose its sharp white 
summit as a place for penitential 
retreat. Documentary evidence is 
there to confirm that he ascended 
the mountain on the Saturday pre- 
ceding Ash Wednesday in 441 A.D. 
and remained on the summit until 
the following Easter a 
After his death the Ree 
mountain is more popt ulaty known 
in the W —became a 
place of pilgrimage and a potent 
factor in the posthumous success 
of his mission. The saint’s crude 
shelter decayed and was replaced 
from time to time, the present 
summit chapel having been built 
in 1905. Penitential exercises were 
formulated and an annual pilgrim- 


‘est of Irelan 


mountaineer he rejoiced; but 
otherwise he felt abhorrence 
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age was held on the last Sunday in 
July each year, 

This date overlooked the more 
obvious ones of the last Sunday 
before Lent, Easter, or even St. 
Patrick’s Day itself. In compara- 
tively recent times, however, a 
document was discovered in the 
Vatican archives, dated 27th Sep- 
tember, 1432, which referred to 
the annual pilgrimage date as 
‘the Sunday preceding the Feast 
of St. Peter’s Chains”. Since the 
latter feast is celebrated on 
August Ist the traditional pilgrim- 
age date was authenticated. 

So, century after century, the 
pilgrimages went on. Of all the 
multitude and diversity of human 
beings that followed the pilgrim’s 
path to the top, few indeed have 
left behind a record of their im- 
pressions. Of those personal 
accounts that survive, one is the 
memoir of a certain hostile 
admirer of the Reek who ascended 
the mountain in the summer of 
1838 and found himself “ shut in 
above the world on one of the high 
places of the earth, for centuries 
dedicated to a gross and barbar- 
ous superstition”. The reluctant 
pilgrim was the Reverend Czsar 
Otway, one of the most extra- 
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ordinary figures in the literary and 
eligious life of troth-century 


A minister of the Church of 
Ireland; a bitter and prejudiced 
opponent of Catholicism; a cam- 
paigner for a New Reformation in 
Ireland to counter the growing 
Catholic Emancipation movement; 
an avid antiquarian; an enthusi- 
astic mountain climber; an accom- 
plished controversialist; a tireless 
traveller whose gifted pen cap- 
tured the colour, tension and 
tragedy of the Ireland of his day: 
such was the complex and cele- 
brated Cesar Otway. 

He had a pen as potent as John 
Mitchel’s. When Archbishop 
McHale visited Achill shortly after 
the introduction of the Protestant 
missionary settlement there, Otway 
recorded that “ the Roman Prince 
descended, as it were, like one of 
the eagles of Slieve Croaghan, 
with a pounce. He came as a Boan- 
erges, a son of thunder, and 
behind him a fiery tail of priests in 
awful coil ” 

But co-existing with the religi- 
ous bigotry in his heart was a 
genuine love of Ireland. His pas- 
sion for the mee unexplored 
places of West and North brought 
him on long journeys into Galway, 
Mayo and Donegal, and from these 
wanderings he produced three 
splendid travel books: Sketches in 
Ireland (1827), A Tour in Con- 
naght (1839), and Sketches in 
Erris and Tyrawly (1841). 

Although religious animosity 
colours all his writings, they con- 
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tain so much valuable topograph- 
ical and scciai material that we 
can readily forgive him “ the fiery 
tail in awful coil ”. Otway had first 
seen Croagh Patrick from near 
Ballymote in Sligo, when one 
sultry day the clouds parted and 
fifty miles away to the south-west 
“rose a magnificent elevation, so 
mathematically exact, that it might 
be said that nature placed it there 


to work 2 problem in conic sec- 
tions ” 

He professed “a passion for 
ascending mountains” and his 


ascents included Ben Nevis, Hel- 
vellyn and Mangerton. He aspired 
to climb the Reek from the first 
moment he saw it, but a full 
twenty years passed before he 
finally set out from Westport to 
climb it one May morning in 1838. 

He and a friend approached 
their objective in a jaunting car 
driven by the waiter of their hotel. 
At Murrisk, near the foot of the 
mountain, the party was aug- 
mented by a guide “who could 
speak English ” and the nine-year- 
old son of a local publican. Never 
did Otway approach a mountain 
with such mixed feelings. As a 
mountaineer he rejoiced = the 
beauty of the Reek; as a militant 
Lutheran he abhorred setting foot 
on this citadel of Romish idolatry. 

The party followed the Pilgrim’s 
Path and found the first section 
‘very rough, high and toilsome 
to overcome”. When the spring 
well was reached they were ex- 
hibiting all the distressing symp- 
toms of high altitude sickness so 
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well known to later generations of 
Himalayan climbers — “ panting 
temples and palpitating stomach ”. 

The remedy for these sufferings 
was spiritious rather than spiritual, 
which gave Ceasar the evangelist 
the opportunity to remark that he 
doubied if the penitential stations 
could be done at all “ without the 
crathur”’, and that if St. Patrick 
had driven a lot of spirits down the 
mountain, he had been the cause 
of bringing a lot more up it. 

The party proceeded up the 
ridge, the guide recounting the 
lore and legend of St. Patrick to 
distract his guests from the rigours 
of the climb. Nevertheless, poor 
Otway found himself doing 
penance in spite of his religious 
convictions; “ many a time had we 
to stop and take breath, many a 
time wipe the moisture from our 
panting foreheads, as with hands 
as well as feet we attempted to 
win our way upwards ”. 

As they went up the final slope 
cloud descended on the peak, and 
on the summit they stood 
enveloped in a grey misty world. 

The guide showed them around 
the summit where they examined 
the rude stone altar, St. Patrick’s 
bed, the grave of Bob of the Reek, 
a sort of professional pilgrim who 
was buried there, and some other 
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stone structures that Otway the 
archaeologist identified as druidi- 
cal remains, to his own intense 
satisfaction, as it enabled him 
triumphantly to conclude that 
Rome had assimilated and perpe- 
tuated yet another pagan rite. 

The clouds grew darker, a 
drizzle came on and the party 
began the descent. They came 
down the Louisburgh side and 
emerged from out their grey 
canopy of cloud into the golden 
wash of a Mayo sunset. Caesar 
Otway, the nature lover, was happy 
again and he drank in all the 
beauty. 

They reached the road again in 
the twilight, much fatigued, except 
the little boy, who still “ skipped 
before us like a fawn”. Before re- 
mounting his jaunting car the man 
of religion asked the gossoon 
whence came all his energy, to 
which the innocent shyly replied 
that every day his mother allowed 
him one glass of whiskey before 
breakfast. 

So, scandalised once more into 
mournful thoughts and pondering 
what an awful fate it is “to be 
born the son of a whiskey seller ”, 
the Reverend Caesar Otway rode 
off along the shores of Clew Bay 
in the gathering gloom, back to 
the comfort of his Westport hotel. 


WHY ts it that we are more inclined to hate one another for 
points on which we differ than to love one another for 


points on which we agree? 


WHEN a sensible woman marries a sensible man, that’s the 


last you hear or see of them. 


W. F. 


Most portraits of The Father of His Country 
are idealised, but Ramage depicted the real man 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—as 


seen by Irish Artists 


SEAN CRAWFORD 


_ following entry appears in 
the diary of George Washing- 
ton dated October 3rd, 1789 (the 
selfsame year in which the 
Bastille was stormed on July 14th 
in Paris). “Sat for Mr. Ramage 
near two hours today who was 
drawing a miniature picture of 
me for Mrs. Washington.” 

Ramage came from Dublin to 
Boston and married a lady by 
the name of Liddell. He moved to 
New York and lived at 25 
William Street in a modest, two- 
storey brick house. Here was 
painted the portrait of George 
Washington. 

Ramage’s first wife died and 
he married Catherine Collins, of 
New York. In 1794 the artist, 
having “ indorsed ” for “ friends ”’, 
went to Canada. Had he remained 
in New York, he would have 
been imprisoned for his thought- 
less kindness. Going by mail- 
coach from town to town, he 
finally crossed the Border into 
Canada. 

Ramage did not like people 
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who detested Yankees and many 
of the Canadians admittedly had 
no gradh for their neighbours 
who had given the British their 
“walking ticket” out of the 
States. Being a proud-spirited 
man, Ramage was soon arrested 
for uttering language favourable 
to the Americans. In a letter he 
says: 

“IT wes arrested by the provost- 
marshal and charges were read to 
me that I had used language 
favourable to the American 
people. I told them that I had 
and reiterated it there and then. 
I was then put under guard for 
thirty days.” 

John Ramage lived in Canada 
and died, it is supposed, in 1802. 
He left many miniatures and 
other very beautiful works behind 
him. 

“The picture of Washington 
shows the great patriot in the full 
uniform of a general. The figure, 
in its blue coat with buff facings 
and epaulettes, stands out clearly 
from a background of blue and 
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GEORGE 


green, curiously blended. About 
the neck is a high white stock 
from which the lace falls grace- 
fully into the partly unbuttoned 


waistcoat. From the left lapel 
hangs the blue ribbon of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, of 


which Order he was President. 

“In most portraits ‘the Father 
of his Country’ is idealised, but 
Ramage drew the man, whose 
features show both delicacy and 
power. The nose is_ strongly 
aquiline. The flesh cints in 1895 
were perfect and soft as though 
painted yesterday.” So wrote the 
artist's grandson, Mr. Thomas A. 
Ramage. 

“The eyes are dark blue. The 
setting, in the shape of a locket, is 
a charming specimen of the 
jeweller’s art made of old Guinea 
gold richly chased and ornamen- 
ted. In the back of the case is 
a lock of General Washington’s 
hair and upon it rests a facsimile 
of his monogram. 

“The original seal from which 
this monogram was copied was 
lost on Braddock’s field and was 
there found by Daniel Boone 
Logan in 1842. Glued to the 
ivory of the miniature for the 
purpose of stiffening it, is an old- 
fashioned playing card, perhaps 
the seven or nine of hearts.” 
Ramage’s grandson says that the 
desk contained similar 
playing cards. 

Ramage was not the only Irish- 
born artist to commemorate 
George Washington. Hugh Alling- 
ham, in his book, Ballyshannon: 
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MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS 
V ASHINGTON was elected 
first the 
United States in 1789, ~he year 
in which his portrait was painted 
by Ramage. He accepted no pay- 
ment for the invaluable services 


President of 


rendered to his country. 

“To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effective means 
of preserving peace,” were the 
words spoken by this steadfast 
and devoted soldier when he 
addressed Congress on January 
8th, 1790. 
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its History and Antiquities, first 
published in December, 1879, 
writes: 

“ Thomas Crawford, the Ameri- 
can sculptor, though claimed by 
our trans-Atlantic friends as a 
native of New York, was born in 
Ballyshannon. His father’s name 
was Aaron Crawford and his 
mother was Mary Gibson. At a 
very early age he accompanied 
his parents to America, but he 
ever cherished a fond remem- 
brance of his birthplace, and 
looked forward to the pleasure of 
revisiting it.” 

He showed an early turn for 
art and learned to draw and also 
to carve in wood, In his nineteenth 
year he was placed with a firm 
of monumental sculptors in New 
York. At the age of twenty he 
went to Rome and became a pupil 
of the famous Danish sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen. 


Persistent tiredness should not be neglected— 
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The first work that brought the 
young Donegal artist into general 
notice was his “ Orpheus ” (1829), 
after which he produced “ The 
Babes in the Wood”, “ Flora”, 
“Sappho”, “Vesta”, “The 
Dancers”, “ The Hunters”, and 
others of less importance. 

His bust of John Quincy is in 


the Boston Athenaeum; his 
equestrian statue of George 
Washington is at Richmond, 


Virginia; his statue of Beethoven 
is in the Boston concert-room. He 
also carved busts of Channing and 
Henry Clay, as well as a large 
number of bas-reliefs of Scrip- 
tural subjects. 

For the Capitol at Washington, 


Thomas Crawford executed the 
colossal figure of “Armed 
Liberty ”, also figures for the 


pediments and the bronze doors. 
He went to reside for a time in 
Rome, where his studio was a 
place of great attraction. He re- 
visited America in 1844, in which 
year he married Miss Ward, an 
American banker’s daughter. 

F. Marion Crawford, in an 
article written for The Century 
Magazine, refers to his name- 
sake’s masterpiece which adorns 
the Capitol: “ And from this side 
it cannot be denied that the great 
front of well-proportioned colon- 
nades surmounted by the airy 
dome, which itself is crowned by 
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Crawford’s statue of Liberty, is 
both imposing and beautiful.” 
George Washington, on more 
than one occasion, manifested his 
friendly interest in Irishmen, so 
many of whom fought during the 
Revolution under his observation. 
Wayne, Moylan, Hand, Butler, 
Thompson, Stewart, Irvine and 
many others were well known to 
him and were among the bravest 
and most efficient officers in the 


Continental army, and when the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
adopted him as a member, 


Washington accepted with singu- 
lar pleasure well-merited 
tribute ” and attended meetings in 
1782 and 1787. It is gratifying, 


* the 


therefore, to know that he is re- 
membered in the work of two 
Irish-born artists. 

Washington, writing to the 
Yankee Club of Stewartstown, in 
County Tyrone, Ireland, January 
20th, 1784, used these words: 
“ If, in the course of our success- 
ful contest, any good _ conse- 
quences have resulted to the 


oppressed people of Ireland it will 
afford a new source of felicitation 
to all who respect the interests of 
humanity.” There is nothing equi- 
vocal in that fervent aspiration of 
one who was ever mindful of the 
services rendered by Irish men 
and women to the glorious cause 
of American Independence. 


LADY: A woman who mekes it easy for a man to be a 


gentleman. 


A 800K may be amusing with numerous errors, or it may 
be very dull without a single absurdity. 
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Thorwaldsen. 


Persistent tiredness should not be neglected— 
it may be due to anaemia 


How’s the Iron in 


Your Blood ? 


A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


NAEMIA accounts for a great 
deal of debility and while the 
condition may not be serious 
enough to keep one in. bed, it is 
often severe enough to give con- 
tinuous ill-health. It is surprising 
how many people suffer from a 
minor degree of anaemia without 
untold effects, while others with 
the same degree can be extremely 
handicapped in all their activities. 
There are various forms of 
anaemia, an iron deficiency being 
the most usual and by far the 
easiest type to treat. As the blood 
requires many factors for its cor- 
rect functioning, it is unwise to 
assume that iron alone will cure 
the symptoms unless a _ blood 
count has been done to show that 
such a deficiency exists. 
Although excessive pallor sug- 
gests that a patient may be suf- 
fering from anaemia, not all 
people who are pale are neces- 
sarily anaemic. There are other 
symptoms such as breathlessness, 
tiredness, faintness and palpita- 
tions. These effects are due to 


impoverishment of vital organs 
such as the heart and brain. 

An iron deficiency anaemia can 
occur at any age, but the amount 
of iron which a patient needs de- 
pends to a large extent on the 
particular age group to which one 
belongs and on the state of one’s 
general health. Many people do 
not notice that they have anaemia 
until they get colds or some de- 
bilitating infection, when they 
find that convalescence takes a 
long time. Persistent tiredness is 
very often due to’ anaemia. 

Iron is absorbed from food, its 
absorption being regulated accord- 
ing to the body’s requirements. 
This process may be interrupted 
by infection or any prolonged ill- 
ness. Iron is lost from the body in 
two ways: as part of the normal 
wear and tear which is con- 
tinuously going on, and when 
haemorrhage occurs. If one is 
unable to replace the iron in suf- 
ficient quantities from one’s daily 
diet then it has to be supplemen- 
ted. 
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Advances in pharmacology suffering from pernicious anaemia 
make it possible for patients to and although treatment has to be 
have iron in very refined forms, ntinued i r it holds 
so that tummy upsets which were greater hope for the future, as an 
previously associated with iron 0 -ventually 
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ral preparation may 
are no longer a serious problem. bec 
For those who are unable to It is unwise to try and treat 
tolerate iron in tablet or liquid oneself for anaemia unless a diag- 
form there are excellent prepara- nosis of the type of anaemia has 
tions which can be given by in- previously been ascertained. There 
jection. In recent years a vitamin are many iron preparations avail- 
product called B,, has been used able, but some are more easily 
with tremendous success in absorbable than others as well as 
treating anaemia, and for those being less irritating to the delicate 
who are liable to become anaemic mucous lining of the stomach, 
such preparations are to be Your doctor will be able to advise 
recommended. you on which substance is the 
Pernicious anaemia, which is a most suitable for your particular 
serious form, lost much of its needs 
horror since the discovery of liver As a great amount of minor ills 
preparations. Vitamin B has is due to anaemia, it is worth 


made life much easier for those while seeing to in good time. 


yme avaliavdie. 


Feared Not His Coming 
HERE is a passage from the Itinerary Through 
by Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th century: 
“ William, who was called Rufus, who had penetrated 
far into Wales, on seeing Ireland from these rocks, is reported 
I 
to have said: ‘I will summon hither all the ships of my 
realm, and with then 


n 


1 them make a bridge to attack that country 

“Which speech being related to Murchard, prince of 
Leinster, he paused awhile, and answered: ‘ Did the ki 
add to this mighty threat, If God please?’ and being informed 
that he had made no mention of God in hi jol 
in his prognostic, he replied: ‘ Since I 
human, not divine, power I fear not his coming.’ 
D. R. REEs in The Time 


1 


“WELL,” remarked the housewtfe, “ my husband will hardly 
leave his footprints on the sands of time, but he 
certainly leaves them everywhere else.” 
Dublin Opinion 
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How to Borrow Money.—No. 7 
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How to Borrow from 


a Solicitor 


’ 
) Ahy agreement drawn up 
} will undoubtedly provide 
) the fullest possible pro- 
} tection for ail concerned 


MARTIN LUCAS 


GOOD solicitor (meaning, for 
the information of American 
readers, a lawyer) can be worth 
his weight in gold—quite literally. 
It is not usual to think of the 
lawyer in the rdéle of lender. For 
most of us the law is synonymous 
with expense, with handing out 
of handsome fees and enduring 
patiently “ the law’s delays ” 

Yet in certain circumstances, 
and in the most business-like 
manner possible, it could be 
feasible (no pun intended) to 
borrow money through, or from, a 
solicitor. 

The legal profession in Ireland 
is held in high regard, especially 
in country towns, where the local 
“leading solicitor” is commonly 
accorded the respect due to a 
judge. 

Every business and business 
matter, great or small, in the end 
comes to the law; and in the 
solicitor’s office, typewritten in 
legal language, stamped, sealed, 
endorsed and beribboned, it goes 
in the fulness of time to a strong- 
box for safe keeping. 


Here lie all the vital documents 
of business life: mortgages and 
deeds, valuations, transfers, con- 
tracts, leases, debentures, partner- 
ships, articles of association, 
securities, wills and bequests. .. . 

Since each of these records is 
concerned with money, directly or 
indirectly, it follows that any 
solicitor in a fair way of practice 
has the care of considerable sums. 
Not infrequently, indeed, a part 
of his duties on behalf of clients 
is the judicious investment of 
trust funds or other capital. 

“A solicitor”: this often 
enough is the first thought of the 
businessman who finds it neces- 
sary to borrow additional working 
capital. 

He may be an exporter who 
needs to arrange a series of short- 
term loans to bridge the time-lag 
before payments arrive from 
foreign customers. His banker’s 
and solicitor’s advice could help 
in “cashing” ship’s documents 
on the discount market. 

Your bank manager, on the 
other hand, may well suggest that 
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the time has come to consider tak- 
ing on a partner with capital. In 
the case of a private company he 
might advise considering the issue 
of debentures on the security of 
the business, in return for a 
capital loan. (This would not in- 
volve the lender as an active 
partner; the loan would be at an 
agreed rate of interest, and would 
fall due for repayment within a 
certain time.) 

If you have need to borrow, 
either privately or for business 
reasons, it is always wise in the 
first instance to ask the bank man- 
ager’s advice. In circumstances of 
the kind outlined above, it is likely 
that he will recommend consult- 
ing your solicitor. 

Any solicitor who has had the 
ability to build up a sound practice 
will certainly be a man of affairs, 
no doubt with many contacts in 
the business world and a shrewd 
judgment as to what is practical 
“ politics ” and what isn’t. 

The would-be borrower who 
comes to a solicitor for advice may 
not be able to put down any tan- 
gible securities. But facts and 
figures (which would not in them- 
selves constitute “ bank security ”’) 
could be of great interest to certain 
types of investors, people willing 
to take a reasonable risk in the 
hope of gaining an extra margin of 
profit. 

Through a solicitor, then, it is 
possible to borrow money by way 
of debenture-share issues, or by 
means of a partnership agreement; 
or, where a partnership already 
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“Uh-huh! . . . 1 wish the Editor’d 
take me off this art criticism and 
put me on the police courts again.” 

Dublin Opinion 


exists, by flotation of a private 
limited company. 

This last involves the prepara- 
tion and printing of a memor- 
andum and Articles of Association, 
and with extras like the Company 
seal, vendor’s agreement, registra- 
tion, and so forth, can add up to 
a large sum; but the benefits are 
considerable. 

Sometimes the borrower with an 
attractive proposition or obviously 
sound business finds that the 
solicitor is interested on behalf of 
a client. At that point, if 
thoroughly satisfied as to the bor- 
rower’s bona fides, he could 
readily become a lender. 

Frequently a solicitor has entire 
control of trust moneys, in which 
case it becomes his business to 
investigate potential sources of 
profitable investment. 

It may be said, however, that 
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no bank manager can exercise 
greater caution and shrewdness 
than a solicitor, and any agreement 
which may subsequently be drawn 
up will undoubtedly provide the 
fullest possible protection for all 
concerned, 

An obvious case wherein the 
solicitor can play the part of 
lender is where a will, passed for 
probate, still languishes in legal 
toils. I have known more than one 


undertaking to pay to the bank X 
amount, “ when available ”’. 

I have heard of one such under- 
taking, made five years ago, which 
still awaits fulfilment. The bank 
people are mildly intrigued, but 
not at all worried. 

The law would be unseemly if 
it were not leisurely; and the 
promise to pay (on behalf of their 
customer) from a_ respectable 
attorney is security enough—even 


for a bank. 
Next month: How to Borrow 


example of loans being obtained 
on the strength of a brief note 


ditor’d from solicitor to bank manager, from a Moneylender. 
m and . : 
again.” Letting In The Light 


nion A DUBLIN woman was having great trouble with her elec- 
tricity bills. Regularly every two months she posted her 


private cheque to the Electricity Supply Board, but on each cccasion 
she was notified she had sent either too much or too little. 

repara- And so it was that after a fairly long spell of this she and 

nemor- the Board sharply disagreed on the amount she owed. 

ciation, She was puzzled and distressed. Then a friend got her 

ympany son, an experienced accountant, to look into the matter. 

egistra- Having carefully checked through the electricity bills, he 

| up to sent her this note: ; 

Gts ere “ Dear Mrs. » I’m afraid there is no alternative but to 
pay the amount owing claimed by the E.S.B. You see, all 

' along you have been paying the date.” 

with an 

viously A CLEVER man is seldom popular—he gives everybody an 

at the "inferiority complex. 

shalf of 2 i 

int, if What Freud Didn’t Know 

he bor- PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, as most people know, was the bright 


could idea of a Viennese physician named Sigmund Freud, 
and his theories became popular because they provide the 


s entire perfect excuse for casting aside discipline and training 
1 which which might cause a neurosis. 

ness to It is a pity he never studied the Chinese, They are—or at 
Ces least were in the pre-Communist regime days—trained to 


repress all emotion, and neurosis is practically unknown 


oo, = among them. A. H. 
>] 


Look at what they can do 
with spiders! And fireflies 
and bees have helped armies 


Putting 


Insects 


to Work 


FRANK W. LANE 


anc Sab have frequently been 
used as jewellery—both alive and 
dead. Malayans some of 
the extremely beautiful butterflies 
found in their country and tether 
them to their hair as ornaments. 
North American Indians some- 
times make a necklace by threading 
on a string numbers of small 
brightly coloured beetles. 
Luminous insects are perhaps 
the most striking examples of liv- 
ing jewellery. Sometimes they are 
confined in gauze and then tied 
into the hair. Another method, 
used by the belles of Costa Rica, 
is to secure the insects with tiny 
chains or cords and then fasten the 


ture 


cap 
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the author's 


other end of the chain into their 
hair, or on their clothing, with a 
pin. As the insects crawl about and 
flash their varicoloured lights, the 
effect is very beautiful. 

The light of these insects has 
been put to several practical uses. 
West Indian natives fasten them to 
their feet (and also to their hands) 
when travelling at night through 
the forest to light them on their 
way. Jaeger says, referring to fire- 
flies : 

“I feel particularly grateful to 
these little insects, because, dur- 
ing my excursions in St. Domin- 
go, they were frequently the 
means of saving my life. Often 
has dark night surrounded me in 
the midst of a desert, forest, or 


on the mour itains, wo 


animals were my only guide; 
and by thei. welcome light I 
have discovered a path for my 


horse, 


on my 


which has led me safely 


journey.” 


Verrill says that on his expedi- 
tions in South Central 
America, and the West Indies, he 
always kept two or three light-giv- 
small bottle to 


ind 
ali 


ing beetles in a 
serve as a flashlight at night. The 
light of one beetle, shining at full 


strength, enabled him to read a 
newspaper easily. During the 
Spanish-American war an 
tion is reported to e 
carried out by the light from a 
bottle of fireflies. 

Beetles have been used in prir1i- 
tive surgery to stitch wounds to- 
gether. Salvator Furnari, writing 
World” 
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in 1845, says that for this purpose, 
North African native doctors 
obtain specimens of a beetle which 
Furnari calls Scarites pyracmon. 
These insects have mandibles 
which terminate in two little 
pincers. When placed against the 
edges of a wound these pincers 
clamp together and thus knit it. 

If such a record stood by itself, 
scepticism might well be justified, 
but there are a number of refer- 
ences to a similar use of the man- 
dibles of ants. Beebe says the 
Guiana Indians use the giant Atta 
ants to stitch together extensive 
wounds, The edges of the wound 
are drawn together and the ants’ 
jaws are applied to them, Te ants 
take hold, their bodies are adroitly 
nipped off, and the jaws, looking 
like a row of miniature surgical 
clips, remain until the wound is 
healed. 

There can be few stranger uses 
for any animal than the use made 
of spiders by Australasian natives, 
for they employ some of the arach- 
nids found in their region to make 
fishing nets! Spider silk is remark- 
ably strong. The silk also has elas- 
tic properties and can be stretched 
by nearly a quarter of its original 
length without breaking. 

Some of the webs found in 
Australasia are among the largest 
in the world. Ratcliffe says he once 

lundered into a web which 

spanned nearly six feet “and al- 
most literally bounced off”. He 
says the silk of which the web was 
made was almost as thick as darn- 
ing wool. 
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pyre anaes in Malaya have 

employed macaques to climb 
tall trees and collect specimens. 
A string some 200 feet long is 
attached by a swivel to a collar 
round the monkey's neck. In- 
Structions are given in the 
native language, and the mon- 
key understands such commands 
as “ Go up the tree,” “ Pull that 
twig,” “Come down,” and 
several other simple directions 
necessary for it to obtain the 
specimens required. 

Corner says one of his mon- 
keys was able to find in the 
trees, flowers and fruits, speci- 
mens of which had been shown 
it on the ground, and it knew 
the meaning of eighteen words 
of Malay. 
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A. E. Pratt, the natural-history 
collector, who spent two years 
among the natives in the vicinity 
of Yule Bay, in New Guinea, has 
the following description of how 
the spider web fishing nets are 
made: 

“In the forest huge spiders’ 
webs, six feet in diameter, 
abounded. These are woven in 
a large mesh, varying from one 
inch square at the outside of the 
web to about one-eighth inch at 
the centre. The web was most 
substantial, a fact of which the 
natives were not slow to avail 
themselves, for they have 
pressed into the service of man 
this spider, which is about the 
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size of a small hazelnut, with 
hairy, dark-brown legs, spread- 
ing to about two inches. 

“This diligent creature they 
have beguiled into weaving their 
fishnet. At the place where the 
webs are thickest they set up 
long bamboos, bent over into a 
loop at the end. In a very short 
time the spider weaves a web 
on this convenient frame, and 
the Papuan has his fishnet ready 
to his hand.” 


Although there is an extensive 
literature om bees, I have found 
recorded only a few unusual uses 
for these insects. And these all 
relate to fighting or crime. 

Bees have several times been 
employed in war. When Henry I 
was besieged by the Duke of Lor- 
raine, the garrison’s commanding 
general, Immo, ordered beehives 
to be thrown among the horses of 
the attacking forces. The bees 
caused such confusion that the 
siege was lifted. Richard Coeur de 
Lion reduced the citadel of Acre 
by the same means. He ordered 
hundreds of beehives to be hurled 
among the defending garrison. To 
escape the stings of the mis- 
handled, and therefore enraged 
bees, the defending soldiers fied 
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to their cellars. fore they 
emerged, Richard’s followers had 
battered their way into the citadel. 

The crime with which bees have 
been associated is smuggling. An 
instance of this occurred during 
the Second World War, after the 
collapse of Italy. A Swiss trader 
and beekeeper wanted to smuggle 
into his country some Italian 
honey, but the difficulty was how 
to get it across the frontier, He 
decided to make use of a well- 
known trait of bees. 

He managed to get an uncen- 
sored message through to his 
Italian honey merchant, in which 
he asked him to bring all his honey 
pots to the edge of a forest near 
the frontier and leave them there 
uncovered. The trader then moved 
his beehives to a point near the 
frontier opposite that part of the 
forest where the honey pots had 
been put out. About 1,000 yards 
separated the bees from the honey. 

When bees find a rich, ready- 
made source of honey they con- 
centrate all their energies upon ex- 
ploiting it. That is what happened 
in this instance. Within three days 
the Swiss bees smuggled over 200 
pounds of Italian honey across the 
frontier under the very eyes of the 
unsuspecting frontier guards. 


“(CAN you give me a low handicap,” she said, entering the 
sports department of the big store. 
“A low handicap,” murmured the assistant. 
“Yes, for my husband’s birthday. He’s always wishing 


he had one.” 


"THE march of the human mind is slow. 


EDMUND BURKE 
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SHORT STORY 


THE DAY THE DREAM HAPPENED 


KEVIN FALLER 


HIS was the first dream. A 

car, which I was driving, had 
just crowned a hill after a long 
climb. Beyond, in a great sweep 
of lowlands, was a town and a 
river. I was very pleased about 
something. 

When I woke—it was a sunny 
morning in June—the dream re- 
mained. Certain aspects of it 
were, for me, unusual. 

I didn’t know how to drive, for 
one thing; and I didn’t own a 
car. Most unusual of all was the 
fact that, although the dream was 
in neutral colours, as most dreams 
are, I knew that the car was blue. 

In a few hours the dream was 
forgotten. About a week later I 
had the second dream. Again the 
car was involved; but this time 
there was no feeling of pleasure. 

All I could see of the car was 
part of the bonnet; as though I 
were sitting at the wheel, looking 
through the windscreen towards 
the left wing. I could hear a child 
crying, and the crying sounded 
like that of my youngest daughter. 
Then I could see her, at least, her 
blonde hair, rising from behind 
the mudguard, her face obscured. 

Once again, though the dream 


was colourless, I knew that the 
bonnet was blue, and that on the 
face was blood. 

Like most unpleasant dreams, 
it was soon forgotten. 

At that time the family were 
away. As the fine July approached 
and my holidays in August, the 
weather showed no signs of 
breaking. I was going west to 
join the family. I began thinking 
how glorious Connemara and the 
Corrib country would be in such 
sunlight. Presently I began to 
think of renting a car for the 
holidays. 

But I'd left it too late. I 
couldn’t beg, borrow or drive 
one. I hadn’t thought of buying 
till a friend told me of an old 
car, mechanically sound, and 
going cheap. 

It was lying in a garage in the 
city. The first thing about it that 
caught my eye was the colour. 
The colour was blue. For a 
moment I remembeted the two 
dreams. 

The man in the garage, Mr. 
Clancy, was selling the car for 
one of his clients. He told me 
what was right with it and what 
was wrong. He told me the in- 
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surance would probably cost more 
than the car, and to see about 
that first. 

There were only a few days 
left to the holidays, so next day I 
returned to Mr. Clancy and told 
him the cost of insurance. He 
told me again what was right and 
wrong with the car. The price, 
also, was right, he said. But the 
insurance left him doubtful, it 
was only third-party. 

Eventually I persuaded him to 
sell me the car. During the next 
hour I stood in queues, climbed 
up and down stairs and signed 
my name along the lines so often 
that I began to doubt its validity. 

Then, all necessary papers 
pocketed, I went back to the 
afternoon work-session, taking my 
chance with the other pedestrians, 
but now regarding every driver 
an eye of fellowship. 
Towards evening there came a 


terrible thought. How was I to 
get the vehicle home? But Mr. 
Clancy agreed to drive me home, 
and show me the car’s little 


peculiarities. 

We drove through the city and 
the suburbs. At this stage 
my faith in Mr. Clancy was 
haken. Though I knew nothing 
about car mechanics, I didn’t 
think the steam from the radiator 
was a good sign. Also, the engine 
seemed to be going like the ham- 
mers of hell. 

When the car was in my garage 
I put my doubts to Mr. Clancy. 
A screw on the carburettor, he 
nid, had got loose, the engine 


into 
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had been racing, got hot, and 
hence the steam. 

He adjusted the screw, and 


from then on I knew what part 
of the engine was the carburettor. 

When Mr. Clancy had gone I 
realised who the real culprit was. 
If anyone had been double-talk- 
ing it was I—letting on I knew a 


thing or two about a car, pre- 
tending I could drive. 

There, in the silent garage, 
beside the valiant old car, my 


nerves began to twang. I enlisted 
the help of a neighbour, a man 
who knows cars from a to z. We 
went through the car, screw by 
screw. 

What my neighbour — who 
knows the jitters when he sees 
them—said was: “She won’t be 
the easiest car to drive, but she’s 
the best way to learn.” 

It was eleven o’clock at night. 
Being a humanitarian, I waited 
till almost one. Then I got to 
work on the starting-handle, heard 
the motor wake for me, for the 
first time, climbed in and opened 
the car manual. 

My memory of the 
hours is confused. It is 
long vistas of empty, lamp-lit 
roads, pouncing, leaping and 
snarling at me from all directions; 
of the occasional dead silence 
when ! stalled the engine; of the 
ache in my arm from swinging 
the handle to save the unknown 
chemical content of the battery. 

I arrived home about five in 
the morning, swung triumphantly 
into the garage, stamped on the 


next few 
mostly of 


A Tale That is Told 
A YEAR ago, while on holiday in Ireland, an English bookie 
bought a dog called Ballybunnion Bungler with the idea 
of racing it in England. After a suitable period of training 
he had entered the Bungler for its first race at his local 
stadium. 

It had won this event by a comfortable twenty lengths. 
Next week, he put it in for a minor event at White City. 
In this it was last by a good 100 yards. 

Third time out he tried it on the home track again. It 
came home first by thirty lengths. Subsequent races at 
New Cross, Wembley, Harringay, and Manchester were all 
bitter disappointments. Away, Ballybunnion Bungler hardly 
bothered to run. At home, it romped in first each time with 


lengths to spare. 


“What did you do?” asked a friend. 
““What did I do?” he repeated. “ What could I do? I 


took the Bungler to see a vet-psychiatrist. 


. Do you 


know what his diagnosis was?” He paused expectantly. 

“ Schizophrenia?” hazarded the friend. 

“No,” said the bookie. “Believe it or not, the trouble 
was that the dog had a one-track mind.” 
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clutch instead of the brake, and 
made firewood of a doll’s pram. 

The next two nights followed 
a similar pattern. My neighbour 
and I, from being nodding 
acquaintances, became brothers in 
oil. I could speak with confidence 
of double-declutching and gaps in 
the starter-ring. 

On the third evening the jitters 
were with me again. Someone 
had remarked that no one is a 
driver until he or she had driven 
others. As my main reason for 
getting the car was to transport 
the children about the western 
highlands, I took this remark to 
heart. 

I went down to the garage, and 
started absent-mindedly to take 
the engine to pieces. I hadn’t got 
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very far when my neighbour came 
along to say that a man and a 
woman were knocking on my hall- 
door. 

I took a look. There were two 
friends, a courting couple up for 
a few days from the country. I 
knew they would be more in- 
terested in the empty drawing- 
room than in me. 

Feeling like the spider, I invi- 
ted them in; told them I had to 
finish a job outside, and was 
excused. 

I went back to the drawing- 
room only when I was sure that 
the last bus had gone. What were 
they to do? I suggested that to 
stay the night with me meant 
risking their good names. 

Then the trump card was 
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THE DAY THE DREAM HAPPENED gI 


played. I offered, if they cared to 
chance an old car and a new 
driver, to drive them home. 

They had no choice. With 
satisfaction, I eased them into the 
car. Half an hour later, with more 
satisfaction, I hustled them out at 
their destination. 

Later that night, when I went 
to bed and closed my eyes, I was 
able to look the memory of the 
second dream full in the face. 

Then came the day before the 
holidays. 

On the next day, my family, 
ignorant of the tremendous risks 
I was taking nightly, expected me. 
Next day, the car and I were 
due on a coast-to-coast trip. 

Feeling like Lindberg, I went 
to the nearest garage and bought 
a map; filled the car with petrol, 
oil, water, and air; came back 
and packed in my luggage and 
rations, and retired for the night. 

I slept a little, but on mile- 
stones with dishearteningly low 
numerals; and amid clouds of 
radiator steam. 

Next morning I was up at 
six. When I got the car started, 
I left her running in case she 
wouldn’t start again, and locked 
up the house. 

Then, swept along by Dublin’s 
suicidal morning stream of traffic, 
I was flung out on the far side of 
the maelstrom, and faced the 
Midlands. Mr. Clancy’s _§last- 
Minute instructions were: Get 
away early, and don’t worry, she 
won’t steam. : 

About Maynooth, I reckoned, 


she’d start to steam. I'd have to 
stop then, and might never get 
started again. I was wrong. The 
engine took it coolly in top gear 
—I seldom got above second in 
the city—and the road ahead was 
clear save for my _ shadow, 
beautifully streamlined by the 
morning sun. By ten o'clock I 
was deep in the Midlands. 

I stopped at a service station, 
told the man to check ‘the car, 
and went for some breakfast. 
When I returned, he asked if the 
engine was new. The question 
added a few horsepower to the 
outfit. 

An hour later I was on a long 
climb. We got to the top in third 
gear; and there below was the 
gleam of Shannon, and the spires 
of a town. I glanced with satis- 
faction along the bonnet that 
concealed my old soldier of an 
engine. In that instant the first 
dream was a reality. 

I drove slowly down the in- 
cline, beginning to wonder about 
the second dream. 

All through the holidays, the 
car loaded with small children— 
my own and other people’s—I 
drove slowly, carefully. 

Once I collided with a cow, or 
she with me; once with a stone 
wall, without damage to any of 
the bodies concerned. 

But I could not get the second 
dream out of my head. As the 
days passed, and fewer days were 
left of the holidays, I grew more 
nervous. 

I had arranged to sell the car 
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THE DAY 


at the end of the holiday, before 
returning home, so only a few 
days were left in which the 
second dream could become a 
reality. 

On the second last day I woke 
with the feeling this this was it. 

That afternoon the children 
asked me wo drive them out to a 
place on the shores of Corrib, 
and to bring their two cousins 
who lived about a mile away. 

I hoped the car wouldn’t start. 
It did. I hoped we might get a 
puncture. We didn’t, though I 
drove through a litter of glass in 
the roadway. 

We stopped outside the cousins’ 
house. The older children went in 
to fetch them. The youngest was 
sitting beside me, her blonde hair 
shining in the sun. ' 
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I fell into a reverie. Suddenly I 
heard my daughter crying. She 
pointed through the windscreen. 
I looked across the blue bonnet 
and saw, rising up from beyond 
the mudguard, another little girl 
with blonde hair, her face covered 
with blood. 

I got out. She 
her hand, as tall 
had been sucking 
struck the ground and jabbed her 
mouth, In fact, she looked far 
worse than she was. A little later, 
the cut washed, and an ice-cream 
to suck, she was as happy as the 
summer day. 

We rattled away to the shores 
of Corrib; the speedometer wasn’t 
working so I can’t be sure, but, 
at times anyway, we were surely 
doing twenty kilometres an hour! 


had a stick in 
as herself. She 
it, and it had 


There’s Nothing New.... 
WHeEnN did the chain letter first make its appearance? 
Thornton Wilder introduces one into The Ides of March, 
his “‘ documentary ” novel of the last year of Julius Caesar. 
The chain letter quoted was a bulletin circulated amongst 
Romans dissatisfied with Caesar’s dictatorial power, and it 


contained this injunction: 


“ Every Roman who receives this bulletin is enjoined to 


make five copies of it. With all secrecy, see that these copies 
reach the hands of five men—Romans likely to be of this 
opinion or to be so persuaded; they in turn are enjoined to 


make further copies.” 
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Our Postbag 


TYRONE ?—Refer- 
“Trish Blood 

in the White 
A 


FroM DUBLIN OR 
ring to the article, 
Would be Nothing New 
House ”, in a recent issue, Rev. 
Downey, Oliver, B.C., writes: 
“There is no mention of Dunlap, 
printer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, who served his apprenticeship 
in a printing shop in Main Street, 
Strabane, County Tyrone; it is still 
standing. Nor is there mention of 
Thompson, who was Secretary to the 
Second Continental Congress. Besides, 
was there not a [Richard] Mont- 
gomery, a General in the American 
Revolution from Strabane?” 
Brigadier-General Montgomery, so 
far as our recollection goes, was born 


near Swords, County Dublin. We 
shall check on this at the earliest 
opportunity. There is no time to do 
so just now: the clamant compositors 
ase pressing for this must-meet-the- 
deadline cone! 

As Father Downcy points out, the 
writer of the article was in error in 
locating Strabane in County Derry, 
thereby cheating a neighbouring 
county, Tyrone, of the honour. 

Sd 
ABSORBING THE SETTLERS—A Wash- 
ingtor "DC, reader, Mc. J. Fitz- 
gerald, writes to tell us that, as a keen 
student of Irish history, he is aware 
that the descendants of the Anglo- 
Norman invaders of Ireland became 


more Irish than the Irish themselves. 


“But,” he adds, “is there any re- 
corded evidence later settlers hav- 
ing been absorbed in this way?” 


For answer, we quote the following 
account written in 1697 by an English 
Observer relative in main to the 
Cromwellian settlement of Ireland: 
“We cannot so much wonder at this 
[absorption] when we consider how 
Many there are of the children of 
Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers in Ire- 
land, who cannot speak one word of 
English. And, which is strange, the 
same may be said of some of the 
children of King William’s soldiers 


tne 


who came but the other day into the 
country. This misfortune is owing to 
the marrying Irishwomen for want of 
English, who came not over in so 
great numbers as are requisite. 

“Tis sure that no Englishman in 
Ireland knows what his children may 
be as things are now; they cannot 
well live in the country without grow- 
ing Irish ; for none take such care as 
Sir Jerome Alexander [Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland, 1661—7o0]}, 
who left his estate to his daughter, but 
made the gift void if she married an 
Irishman.” 

This was typical of other periods in 
our history—with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Plantation of Ulster. The 
great majority of the planters, how- 
ever, were of the same racial origin 
as the native inhabitants, coming as 
they did from various parts of Scot- 
land, and bearing “ Mac” surnames. 
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HospitTats IN OLDEN IRELAND — A 
Dublin-born doctor who now prac- 
tises somewhere in California states 
that in the course of a friendly argu- 
ment with an American colleague he 
contended that there were hospitals in 
ancient Ireland. Could we mention a 
reliable source in support of this state- 
ment ? 

P. W. Joyce deals with this topic in 
his work, The Story of Ancient Irish 
Civilisation. But as this is out of print, 
we think the following relevant ex- 
tract will interest our correspondent 

and our readers) : 

“There were hospitals [in ancient 
Ireland] all over the country, some in 
connection with monasteries, and 
managed by monks, some under the 
lay authorities ; and one or more doc- 
tors With skilled nurses attended each 
hospital, whether lay or monastic. 

“The Brehon Law laid down regu- 
lations for the lay hospitals: for 
instance, that they should be kept 
clean and have four open doors for 
ventilation, that a stream of clear 
water should run across the house 
through the middle of the floor, that 
the patients should not be put into 
beds forbidden by the physician, that 
noisy talkative persons should be kept 
away from them ; and many other such 
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like. There were no such regulations 
for the monastic hospitals, as being 
unnecessary. 

“The provision about the open 
doors and the stream of water may be 
said to have anticipated by more than 
a thousand years the open-air treat- 
ment of consumption. Those who had 
means were expected to pay for food, 
medicine, physician, and attendance ; 
but the poor were received and treated 
free.” 

* 


Do You AGREE ?—Articles on various 
periods of Irish history strongly appeal 
to reader Edward Pillion, West New- 
ton, Massachusetts, so he urges us: 
“Keep on printing them.” 

He would also like us to publish a 
monthly feature dealing with the his- 
tories and coats of arms of Irish 
clans. He feels that Americans of Irish 
descent would be deeply interested in 
this series. 

Well, what do you say, readers? 


* 


Pen-Pats WANTED — Are you inter- 
ested in stamp-collecting? If so, Mr. 
Robert Schule, 182 Dix Hills Road, 
Huntington Sta., New York, will be 
delighted to hear from you. He is par- 
ticularly anxious to get in touch with 
Irish collectors. 

Reader John Hamrock, 135 Mar- 
cella Street, Roxbury 19, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., would like to hear 
from “ some Irish girl in her twenties.” 
He is much interested in Ireland and 
enjoys reading The Irish Digest. 

“T’ve always wanted a pen-pal in 
Ireland,” writes Alicia Brennan, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Box 191, South Coven- 
try, Connecticut, U.S.A. “I’m part 
Irish myself, 13 years old and would 
like a pen-pal around my own age. 
My hobbies are: drawing, writing and 
reading.” 

Roscommon-born Eddie Beirne, St. 
Edmund’s Place, 320 Roberts Road, 
Rosemont, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A., 
would like an Irish pen-pal around his 
own age (19). His hobbies are: dance 
records and football, “with Galway my 
favourite team led by Sean Purcell.” 
Eddie feels the lack of the company of 


Irish folks and that’s why he would be 
delighted to hear from anybody in the 
Old Country. 


* 


Ma.acuHy’s First PoEeM—Formerly of 
Belfast, and now living in Portland, 
Oregon, Malachy McCanna, sends us 
what he describes as the first poem he 
has written and would like us to 
“ squeeze it into your magazine.” Well, 
here it is: 

Tarry a while by the rickety stile, 
linger by the old stone walk, 
wile the time and lend an ear 

as the shadows fall 

and the trees begin to talk. 


They whisper to the passing day 
and to the coming night, 

their mystic sounds bid sad adieu 
to the dying light. 


The pool by the willows cold and 
bright 

ripples and shines in carmine light, 

the gentle lapping is all that’s heard, 

save for the cry of some far-off bird. 


The day is gone and night is nigh, 
trees and rushes softly sigh, 

the earth around will be lighted soon 
by a slowly rising candescent moon, 


The seeds of night are sown deep, 
and these the light of day shall reap, 
the dark that holds the dawn at bay, 
shall die as shadows and fade away. 


Another sound is heard again 
as the misty moon is on the wane, 
a message on a zephyr borne 
heralds the coming of a cold, dank 
morn. 
—MALacHy McCANNna 


* 


THE Foop Or Coprs—Irish Oatmeal 
Bread seems to have become popular 
in Montana, U.S.A. The meal is im- 
ported from Ireland by Mr. E. D. 
O’Connell, Eddy Bakery, Helena, 
Montana, and they make public claim 
that the resultant product captures 
“the original, delicious flavour of the 
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same bread baked in Ireland since 
1817.” 

Indeed, an old friend of this De- 
partment—Mr. John J. Holmes, State 
Auditor, State of Montana—having 
bought three loaves of this oatmeal 
bread, was moved to write to Eddy 
Bakery in almost lyrical terms. We 
quote from his letter (which was re- 
produced in an Eddy Bakery adver- 
tisement published in a Helena news- 
paper): 

‘You know, my wife and I were 
raised on oatmeal—‘ stirabout’, they 
called it. It is a great food and at one 
period of the world’s history, all the 
policemen in the world were raised on 
Irish oatmeal. The bobbies in London, 
the cops in New York, and what fine 
laddies they were, God bless them. 

“The excellence of the Irish horses 
was credited to the blue grass which 
grows so profusely in Ireland so 
green; and ‘stirabout’ or oatmeal, 
the food of cops, produced the 
fightenest, fairest and the greatest 
race of people the world has ever seen, 
Might I make bold to mention 
Daniel O’Connell and our own Eddy 
[O’Connell] as proud examples.” 

* 


“Tue ArTIST’s VIsIOonN”—Who was 
the most creative Irish woman artist 
of our time ? There are not a few dis- 
cerning judges of art who would award 
the palm to Dublin-born Mainie 
Jellett (1897—1944). 

She was a pioneer of Cubism in 
Ireland, and as such came under the 
lash of AZ (George W. Russell) and 
others. But the tide. of this new 
French-inspired creative force was not 
to be stemmed by the pitchforks of 
their criticism and Mainie Jellett lived 
to see her pioneer work vindicated. 
But she was no pallid copyist. Her 
creative powers—genius some have 
said—were such that she established 
herself in the first flight of her 
country’s artists. And she applied her 
art not only to painting pictures, but 
also to murals, textiles, carpets, stage- 
sets, shop signs and interior decora- 
tions. 

It is fitting that her memory should 
have been perpetuated in a striking 
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120-pages volume published by The 


Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, Co. 
Louth (price §2s. 6d., or $7.50 
approximately). 


In its pages are reproduced nine- 
teen plates of her drawings—eight 


coloured, éleven black and _ white. 
Twelve of her lectures reproduced 
here include: “What is called Ab- 


stract Art”, “Looking At Pictures ”, 
“A Word on Irish Art”, “ Modern 
Painting and Some of its Aspects”, 


“The Importance of Rhythm in 
Modern Painting.” 
The volume, titld The Artist’s 


Vision, is painstakingly edited by Dr. 
Eileen MacCarvill, whose informative 
foreword places the artist in correct 
perspective. It also contains an Intro- 
duction by Albert Gleizes, a Cubist- 
group leader who taught Mainie Jel- 
lett in Paris in the 1920’s. Altogether 
a volume to be treasured by art lovers. 


WRESTLING WITH KING’s ENGLISH — 
We feel sure that a Korean reader, 
Andrew Guntarkc Ough, would be the 
last to claim that his English is per- 
fect, and in quoting from his welcome 
letter exactly in his own words we do 
so in the knowledge that our readers 
will have regard for his sentiments and 
not the mode in which they are ex- 
pressed, albeit vaguely at times. 
Andrew writes: 

“TIT am a twenty and half year old 
Far Eastern College student. My use- 
ful address is following: Andrew Gun- 
tarkc Ough, 188 Buk-Dong, Kwangju, 
Chonnam, Korea (R.O.K.). 

“TI would like to have an Austrian 
friend who might be able to become 
a religious relatives with me. I am 
sincerely lover in Nationalism of 
Austrian friends and Charity with 
God’s philanthropy. Especially I like to 
have a Roman Catholic friend that can 
write English for correspondence. I am 
very interesting in Austrian popularity 
to the World Care. 

“TI want to learn their personality 
and religious action for peoples in a 
needy through their letters . . . My 
Austrian of thinking is giving full 
dream for future in a pen writing.” 
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